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A roomy car for four passengers 
— divided front seats with lots of 
space, in the rear, wonderful rid- 
ing ease, typical Pullman pulling 
power — the smartest model of- 
fered in its class for 1917. 
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A DOZEN 
REASONS WHY 


1 14 inch wheel base. 

50 H inch -full cantilever rear 
' springs. 

Four cylinder, L-head motor, 
32 h. p. by actual brake test. 
Two-unit starting and lighting 


equipment- 

Strom berg' Carburetor, new 


•type float feed. 

Genuine full floating rear axle. 

Tji.er mo.- siphon cooling 

j 'System.; 

Equalized brakes with Ray- 
bestos brake lining. 

Seventeen gallon gas tank in 
rear. Carter vacuum feed. 

Genuine honeycomb radiator 
—extra large tank. 

31x4 inch, red wall. Firestone 
non-skid tires on all four 
wheels. 

True stream line, custom- 
made body, Pullman green 
and black, with real leather 
plaited upholstery and extra 
deep cushions. 


D ON’T buy the picture. Efficient buying means 
comparative buying. Purchase your car that 
way. For your own protection compare the ‘ ‘ dozen 
reasons why” on this page with the specifications 
of any car on the market selling under $2000. 

Then ’phone the dealer in your town and have 
him show you just what we mean by Pullman 
performance — what the wonderful Pullman motor 
can do in the way of hill climbing, what perfect 
carburetion and ignition mean in the shape of 
consistent pulling ability. The proof of the 
Pullman is in its performance. 

Get behind the steering wheel of any Pullman Four 
yourself. Feel the luxury of the big, roomy body, with its 
ample leg space, genuine leather plaited upholstery and 
extra deep cushions. Feel the comfort of riding over 
50'/2 mch full cantilever springs — generally offered only 
in high priced cars. 

Add to this certainty of performance the greatest col- 
lection of standardized, expensive accessories ever fur- 
nished a car in the eight hundred dollar class, and you have 
the utmost value possible. 

The finish of every Pullman model is superb, made 
perfect by eleven operations of sand blasting, coating, 
painting and varnishing. The lines are the latest and 
smartest, the hit of the big national shows this year. 
Fourteen years’ experience stands behind the Pullman 
warranty, vouched for by thousands of satisfied owners. 

Write for our literature. 


Five Passenger Four .... $860 
Four Passenger Roadster . 860 


Convertible Sedan DeLuxe . • $1275 
With C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 1400 


Five 

Passenger 
Touring Pullman Motor Car Corporation 

I 860 . 

^F.O.B. Factory 


YORK, 
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Y E EDITOR is forming some remarkable acquaint- 
ances through this department, and we must tell 
you about some of them. The purpose of this 
page, as every one no doubt understands, is to get on 
close personal terms with our readers and to encourage 
them in getting as well acquainted with us. The whole 
idea teems with splendid possibilities, as you can note 
for yourself. One new friend is Hannah Yenney, of 
Philadelphia. First of all, she has a most unusual 
name, which spells the same thing either way — back- 
wards or forwards. Try it. In the second place, she 
is so extremely friendly toward Photo-Play Journal 
that she has been conducting a personal campaign in 
behalf of this publication, and although she has secured 
a score of new subscribers she will not accept any 
commissions whatsoever. “The small favor I am doing 
you is at the same time a great favor to every person 
I induce to read your wonderful magazine, and there- 
fore I am satisfied,” she writes. She is one of the 
friends gained through this Editor’s Personal Page. 
Extraordinary, don’t you think? 

One of the best friends we have is Florence E. H. 
Thompson, 98 Mawney Street, Providence, R. I. She 
writes us a long letter practically every week, and we 
must say that she is one of the cleverest and most inter- 
esting correspondents we have ever had in our long 
experience. We profit by and appreciate every sentence 
she pens, and her epistles make us wish all of our read- 
ers would emulate her. Yes, we would like to hear from 
YOU personally every week on any subject uppermost 
in YOUR mind, and we especially want to know what 
you think of the photoplay art and its exponents. If 
you have any suggestions or any notions which strike 
you as being new or offering chances for improvements, 
write to us about it. You will be pleased with the 
upshot of it. 

You will probably be surprised to know that several 
soldiers — American and British — now at the front write 
to us quite frequently in a purely social vein. Just 
recently we received an unusual letter from Private H. 
W. Rollings, of the 20th Canadian Infantry Battalion, 
care of the Army Postoffice, London, England. He had 
been a reader of Photo-Play Journal before he joined 
the British army, and he expresses an eagerness to 
have this magazine as “one of his steady pals in the 
blood-soaked trenches.” He seems to think it furnishes 
just the kind of diversion a soldier needs, because it is 
devoted to “subjects so generally foreign to war and 
is almost as good as seeing the moving pictures them- 
selves.” Needless to add, Photo-Play Journal experi- 
ences great difficulties in following this brave defender 
of democracy, but here’s hoping it may always find him 
alive to enjoy the life we depict! 

Just at the present time, by the way, the United 
States Government is undertaking a most laudable 
enterprise in the matter of supplying the American sol- 
diers now in Europe with plenty of good reading by 
offering to forward YOUR copy of this or any other 
magazine to the fighting boys in khaki if you will only 
the periodical in any mail-box with a one-cent 



stamp thereon. You need not address it to any one. 
Your magazine will be distributed with many thousands 
of others among the troops. Indeed, you will be doing 
a splendid bit by availing yourself of this opportunity 
to afford the Sammies with something to read in their 
very few leisure moments when digression from the 
thoughts of grim warfare is such a tremendous relief 
to them. Mail THIS copy of Photo-Play Journal as 
soon as you have finished perusing it and you will feel 
better. 

But back to some of our good correspondence friends. 
We have another very interesting one in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Her name is Mary E. Schwartz, and she receives 
her mail in care of Schwartz-Forney-Hexter Company, 
manufacturers of coats, at West Sixth Street and Lake- 
side Avenue, of that city. She believes in encouraging 
an editor in unique language. Recently she wrote as 
follows: “Steady, boy, steady; you’re doing good work. 
I like your editorials especially. They are always sane 
and convincing, and one feels you are giving your honest 
opinions. This is also true of your feature reviews in 
The Silent Trend, and any one who studies your criti- 
cisms cannot help but learn to discriminate and to 
appreciate the photoplays that are really worth while. 
Keep right at it and you’re bound to have lots of 
friends like me.” 

Now, isn’t that enough to make a fellow buckle up 
his belt and go right to it in more earnest than ever 
before? 

Frequently decidedly clever letters come. Verily, fans 
often have unusual ways all their own of expressing 
desires and other things. As proof of this read the fol- 
lowing letter which is printed verbatim : 

Gee Whiz! What smatter with Irene Castle? 
Wahdoyuhwanna slighter fer? Aint yuh 
gonna giver eny credik fer introducing that 
chic bob? 

Believe me some when I tell you she’s got 
the most darn nerve and ginger and sang- 
froid, and everything — most more than some 
other actin’ kiddos I know, too! 

Of course I’m the Lady’s obsequious li’l satel- 
lite, and I kinda think she likes me a li’l, too; 
so my ol’ opinion may be just a tiny bit biased: 
but gosh! if she likes everybody like she says 
she does, why she’s jest gotta be the most loved 
person there is, that’s all. 

And Irene aint no mere secular jane, 
either; and I calls her my scintillating marion- 
ette — now wahdoyuh know ’bout that? 

So now then, I wanta see more pictures and 
stories and other things about my good pa- 
trician — so watchyuh gonna do? 

We just must have more advance ’formash 
’bout our own Patria. 

Your bestest booster, 

Louis H. Roth, 

1437 W. 110th St., Cleveland, O. 

One of the many instances wherein we are convinced 
that our habit of taking great pains to answer per- 
sonally every letter which we receive radiates bright 
mutual benefits is contained in a letter from one of our 
( Continued on page 51) 
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PEGGY HYLAND 

OUR LITTLE CHARMER ON THE COVER 


There are few English actresses who have become 
as popular in America as Peggy Hyland, the dainty and 
delightful star of the Mayfair Film Corporation’s pro- 
ductions. From the very inception she leaped into the 
front ranks of the photoplayers, and in the same leap 
she won a place all her ozvn in the hearts of legions of 
fans. Her success has been due principally to the com- 
bination of two facts — she is irresistible and a true 
artist. Her first Mayfair picture, entitled “Persuasive 
Peggy,” proves both of these facts, and to say that she 
has scored a hit in this sterling photoplay is to put it 
mildly. Her subsequent Mayfair pictures will be 


azvaited with the keenest interest, because she has set a 
mark which is intensely interesting already. Prior 
to her present affiliation, she was with Vitagraph, and 
she portrayed many leading roles in all of the most 
important productions of that concern for some time. 
Inherent vivacity and an impressive feminine charm 
are two of her best assets of character. She considers 
herself duty-bound to exert her supreme artistic ability 
constantly to lessen the zvoes of others by entertaining 
them royally on the screen. Her ideal is indeed worthy 
of emulation throughout the zvhole realm of photo- 
players. 
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ac Marsh never used a trunk for a pedestal until she did “Polly of the Circus" 

PHOTOPLAYERS AS YOU 



This pose of Ethel Ritchey is unusual because she so seldom sits down at all 

DON'T OFTEN SEE THEM 
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D a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Once more is this time- 
honored Biblical prophecy be- 
ing realized. 

Verily, it has come to pass in Film- 
land that the “wee tiniest children” are 
taking a lead. 

In sooth, the day has come when most 
every producer of photoplays is ex- 
ploiting the talents of one or more 
juvenile artists. 

And the fans and fanettes 
are embracing the innovation 
with a veritable enthusiasm 
which certainly presages im- 
portant accomplishments by 
the little tots in screen devel- 
opment. 

Not so very many months ago 
it was deemed wonderful if a 
youngster six or seven years old 
succeeded in interpreting a small 
role in a moving 
picture, but nowa- 
days babies who 
have not passed 
their first milestone 
are beginning to 
shine forth as stars 
histrionic. Take for 
example that baby 
which appeared al- 
most throughout 
the five reels of 
“Skinner’s Baby,” 
one of Bryant 
Washburn’s com- 
paratively recent 
comedy triumphs. 

That baby went 
through a score of 
scenes without 
making one techni- 
cal blunder. In fact, 
it played the part of 
the title role, if you 
please, to a perfec- 
tion — it was a regu- 
lar baby just as you 
see in everyday life. 

And realism is the 
highest attainment 
in Thespian art. 

One of the very 
youngest individu- 
als on any payroll 
is Baby Holman, 
who has been on 
this mundane 
sphere only twenty- 
two short months. 

Baby Holman is 
not an “extra,” 
either. On the con- 
trary, he is a regu- 
lar at the Balboa 
studio, and the sal- 
ary this infant com- 
mands i s better 
than a skilled me- 
chanic can get in 
our biggest fac- 


tories. In every sense of the word this 
diminutive king of Babyland is a natural 
comedian. He is funny by nature and 
is blessed with sufficient precocity to 
make him fearless before the glare of the 
lights so indispensable to the making of 
moving pictures. This glare, according 
to directors, is the stumbling-block to 
success and fame for a majority of the 
babes who are given chances 
to emerge from the oblivion 
of the cradle to the limelight 
of artistic triumph. Indeed, 
most babies will cry in 
spite of all that can be done 
to pacify them when the 
strong calcium lights get 
busy doing their illuminat- 
ing work. Not so with 
Baby Holman, however. 
He generally feels like 
cutting up the minute 
he realizes he is the 


Baby Holman. 22 months old. and one of the youngest of moving picture actors. He's a comedian by nature 


Burwell Filson Hamrick isn t exactly a baby, but be s 
mighty young to be such a debonair leading man 

centre of a lot of brightness. Tempera- 
mentally and physically he is fitted to the 
game of make-believe to a nicety, all of 
which helps. There is no doubt as to the 
strong probability of this laddie cutting 
a wide swath ere a 
great while. He may 
even eclipse Charlie 
Chaplin’s record. 
Who knows? 

Glance at the ac- 
companying p i c- 
tures of him and 
see if you don’t 
agree with us that 
he is already a 
likely comedian par 
excellence. 

Another exceed- 
ingly small bundle 
of humanity surely 
destined to make a 
mark is Baby Spof- 
ford, a new screen 
leading lady, who 
is new only be- 
cause she was late 
in making her ad- 
vent into the world. 
Miss Spofford made 
her professional de- 
but in “Dangers 
of a Bride,” a late 
Triangle - Keystone 
comedy, and she 
scored an instan- 
taneous hit, such 
as should make a 
grown-up baby en- 
vious. This “dou- 
ble-young” maiden 
is really a mistress 
of the art of com- 
prehensive facial 
expression. Just a 
little directorial 
persuasion will 
bring most any re- 
sults desired, and 
talk about register- 
ing — well, just 
watch this kiddo in 
“Dangers of a 
Bride.” The accom- 
panying series of 
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pictures constitute a study in expression 
which is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that every pose was made es- 
pecially for the occasion and it was not a 
case of waiting until the temperament of 
the actress was curried. 

Of course, Gloria Joy is not quite such 
a small baby as the others we have men- 
tioned, but just the same she is small 
enough to be a positive marvel who is en- 
riching Balboa productions with some true 
artistry of the winsome variety. Gloria 
has advanced far enough to know the value 
of study and she is applying herself assidu- 
ously to almost mature research in quest 
of dramatic lore. Beside being a promising 
little actress with all the coveted stellar 
propensities, she possesses that other 
requisite of true, undefiled stardom, 
namely: a hobby. Yes, siree, Miss Joy is 
absolutely crazy about geese. Some of her 
acquaintances aver she would rather be 
around geese than people. This is not so 
extremely remarkable when the close simi- 
larity of some people to geese is consid- 
ered. However, Gloria is the owner of a 
pet goose she calls Cho-Cho, and any time 
anybody wants war, just harm Cho-Cho 
or even cast an aspersion upon the charac- 
ter of the bloomin’ squawker. 

Another child who is showing plenty of 
aptitude as a leader among film artists is 
Burwell Filson Hamrick, of the Universal. 
He is not exactly inside the limitations of 
infancy, but he is quite young to be so pro- 
ficient. Master Hamrick can really deline- 
ate characters in the most approved fash- 
ion. He is unmistakably a character actor 
who can “lose himself in a part” and be- 
come someone else to all appearances. Not 
only is he achieving in his chosen line of 
endeavor, but he can express his observa- 
tions a la literary. Just as there is a great 
deal of speculation about Hamrick’s cor- 
rect age, there must be considerable specu- 
lation as to when he had found enough 
time to become so adept at penning 
thoughts, such as the following, reproduced 
verbatum, and which is all his own compo- 
sition : 

LET US CONSIDER the movie 
ACTOR ON A HOT day. 

HE PERSPIRETH much and 
EVEN MORE MUCH than that. 

HIS LABORS ARE twice what 
THEY ARE ON a cool day. 

THE SUN RISES early, and 
HEATS UP THE lot. 

THE LOCATION bus is ready 
TOO AND BY 8 a. m. is headed 
FOR A STILL hotter place. 

BY NOON THE grease paint 
THAT WAS, is no longer. 

AND VERILY THE actor ap- 
PLIES MORE many times. 

THE SCRIPT DOES not call 
FOR RECLINING in an easy 
CHAIR IN THE shade of an 
OAK, BUT INSTEAD we must 
ALL DO THE Fairbanks stuff 
RIGHT OUT IN boiling sun. 

NEXT WINTER WE will be 
ALLOWED TO JUMP into the 
ICY ARROYO AND stay there 
UNTIL THE HERO has made up 
HIS MIND TO rescue us. 

THE QUESTION now is, who 
WILL BE THE hero and make 
THE DIRECTOR do winter 
STUFF IN THE summer time? 

ALAS, WE KNOW it can’t be 
DONE — SO WE movie actors 
MUST SUFFER THAT you may 
BE MADE happy. 

— Burwelp Hamrick. 

So much for Hamrick for the present, 
but we opine he shall force us to say much 
more in the future by dint of his persever- 



ance in mastering the game of leadership 
in the profession. 

Comes now a three-year-old cherub who 
challenges Miss Theda Bara’s reign as 
“Vampire Queen.” 

In New York, especially that portion of 
it known as Brooklyn, wherever the eye 
wanders it is almost certain to rest on a 
sign reading : 

“Horton’s Ice Cream” 

Not that the sign has anything to do 
with this story, especially, but it does bring 
us to the name of our heroine — Miss Aida 
Horton — thereby serving some purpose. 
And it may be added that the ice cream is 
no sweeter or more delectable than Miss 
Horton. 

Hers is one of those rare stories that 
come out of the studios to illustrate that 
opportunity awaits those who are fitted for 
motion picture honors. For this little Miss, 
scarce three feet tall, and just turned three 
years, walked into the office of the produc- 
tion manager at the big Vitagraph studio 
in Brooklyn and obtained a position as 
leading woman without ever having had 
experience before. She arrived at the psy- 
chological moment, it so happening that 
Vitagraph was just then beginning the 
filming of a series of pictures featuring lit- 
tle Bobby Connelly. They needed a mite, 
just Aida’s type, to play opposite him, for 
Bobby is black-haired and brown-eyed 
while Aida is a curly-headed little blonde, 
with dark blue eyes and a face which, while 
not beautiful, is piquant and wonderfully 
expressive. She made a perfect foil for 
Bobby, and her acting was a revelation to 
the shrewd observers at the studio. She 
took to pictures and they to her like the 
proverbial duck takes to water. 

But that is not all. 

Right off the bat, she showed herself a 
born coquette and commenced “vamping” 
all over the place. First thing she did was 
to grasp the heart of her director, Wesley 
Ruggles, and start it to whirling. Then 
she commenced to make desperate love to 
Bobby, although, it must be said, Bobby 
doesn’t care much for that sort of thing, 
his eight years putting him a bit beyond 
it. That, however, doesn’t worry a real 
“vamp,” and Aida is true to type. Instead 
of fretting over Bobby’s chill mien, she 
takes up another love, this time in the 
person of Charles Seay, who succeeded 
Mr. Ruggles as the “kid” director at Vita- 
graph. 

At this writing the affair has reached a 
point where Ruggles and Seay are jealous 
and Bobby is peevish at them both — and 
all on account of the fact that Aida, who 
walked into the studio a cherub has been 
transformed into a vamp. 

She knows she’s a vamp, too, because 
not long ago she emerged from her dress- 
ing room in a make-up of her own design- 
ing. It consisted of a cretonne head-dress 
and a wide sash of the same material lashed 
tightly around her waist. Calling to her 
mother, she struck one of those seductive 
Theda Bara poses and announced : 

“Look, mother! I’m a vamp.” 


Here are five views of Baby Spofford. Reading 
from top to bottom the poses represent (1) Desola- 
tion (2) Consolation (3) Investigation (4) Appre- 
ciation (5) Contemplation 
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Aida 

Horton 


idea became fixed in her 
mind that she would re- 
ceive the Statue of Lib- 
erty for a doll. 

All sorts of excuses for 
the non-arrival of the 
statue were made, until 
finally, although she did 
not comprehend, 
she realized she was 
not going to get 
the statue. So one 
evening she got out 
her precious Lib- 
erty Bond and 
handing it to her 
mother said : 
“Mamma, if I 
can’t have Lib- 
erty, please sell 
my bond and 
buy me a baby 
brother.” 

How group-up stage 
and screen stars amuse 
themselves with their 
country places, yachts, 
motor cars and a hun- 
dred fads and fancies 
with plenty of money 
to indulge them, is an 
old story to the reading 
public. 

But how do the little 
stars play? What do 
these youngsters do 
when not before the 
camera? Well, they do 
just about the same as 


That would seem to prove that 
she is one and that all this coquetry 
on her part is just a game with her. 

When she isn’t vamping or play- 
ing sweetheart roles opposite to 
Bobby, Aida is a demure resident of 
Ozone Park, Long Island. That 
isn’t very far from Mineola, site of 
the great aviation field, and Aida’s 
favorite playground. Her father 
and mother take her to Mineola 
whenever she can be spared from 
the studio and watching the aero- 
planes seems to give her more pleas- 
ure than anything else — unless it’s 
vamping. 

Aida being only three, hasn’t any 
ambitions to write about, because 
she hasn’t told anybody about them. 

But she is very much disappointed 
because her folks, or the city, or the 
President, or somebody did not give 
her the Statue of Liberty before now. 

You see, Aida being a good citizen 
patriot, bought a $50 Liberty Bond out 
of her earnings, and somehow or other the 


and 


Gloria Joy and her pet goose 

most all other normal American kiddies do. 

There are no more healthy and human 
boys and girls in the world than Bobby 


During the making of the Bobby Connelly series. Miss Mabel 
Ballin read fairy stories to Bobby and tbe other children. The 
picture shows Miss Ballin reading to Bobby, on her right, with 
little 3-year old Aida Horton perched on her knee. 
Helen Connelly, Bobby's sister, is seated at her feet. 


Connelly, eight years of age, and Helen 
Connelly, ten, of Vitagraph, and if they 
realize that millions of mothers and fathers 
and children all over the country, who have 
been charmed by these little folks just 
adore them, they do not give any indication 
of it. They earn and get more money than 
the average household head in a big 
city, and a lot more publicity and 
attention. But for all that, 
they are just kids. 

There’s Bobby Connelly, 
who has been a screen fa- 
vorite since he was two 
years old and now is ad- 
mittedly one of the most 
popular juvenile stars in 
the country. He goes to 
school every school day 
nine months in the year, 
as does Helen, and is just 
as glad as any other boy 
when vacation comes. Be- 
ing a screen star is a sec- 
ondary matter to his 
books, and his “working” 
hours are arranged ac- 
cordingly with the Gerry 
Society. Just now his 
great ambition, when he 
grows up, is to be a city 
fireman and wear a uni- 
form and ride on the en- 
gine and see lots of fires 
every day. Why he chose 
to be a fireman instead of 
a policeman or a soldier, nobody knows. 
Two of his best little pals are his sister, 
( Continued on page 51) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF BEING FAT AND FUNNY I 
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By FRIAR ROSCOE “FATTY” ARBUCKLE 

111 mm mu mm m m minium mil 


UTSIDE of being funny, the 
toughest job I know is being 
fat and funny. It is no laugh- 
ing matter, believe me. In 
fact, being both fat and funny 
is a tragedy. 

If Joe Schenck didn't harbor the hallu- 
cination that my fat was my fortune I’d 
be a contender for Doug Fairbanks’ ath- 
letic honors in the movies. Right now 
I’d be leaping lightly over houses, spring- 
ing nimbly from precipice to precipice 
and performing other athletic feats but 
for the exercise these exploits involve. 
Fear of my manager that these achieve- 
ments might reduce my weight has pre- 
vented my going ahead with these plans, 
but there is a day of reckoning coming. 

When it does come, I am going to get 
even with everybody and do Hamlet be- 
fore the camera. Life is a tragedy to me 
as it is, so why not do tragedy for the 
screen ? As Theda Bara would say, my 
temperament is attuned to it. Of course, 
I shouldn’t attempt Hamlet in my pres- 
ent form — not until by dieting and exer- 
cise I have reduced myself to the sylph- 
like proportions which are my due. Then 
I shall likely do Romeo also. 

It wouldn’t be hard for me to reduce. 
While my tendency is to corpulency, my 
disposition, as you may have discovered 
before reading this far, is to be thin. With 
the aid of “Eat and Grow Thin,” rigor- 
ous exercise and application of my own 
system, I figure I can lop off 150 pounds 
in a period of six months. 

Fanny Ward and the other modish 
marvels of the movies subsist an entire 
week on six olives, two ounces of burnt 
cork and three gills of tepid water — or 
some such formula as that, if you believe 
the beauty hints in the papers — so why 
can’t I? Really, it should be easier for 
me, for just think of all the surplus fat I 
have to nourish my system during the 
period of dieting. 

To be able to exercise again would 
bring joy and happiness into a life now 
blighted by motors, menials and manag- 
ers. Not an unnecessary step may I take 
for fear of wearing off a fraction of fat. 
No matter if there is only a block to be 
traversed, there is always waiting the 
luxuriously upholstered Rolls-Royce that 
Mr. Schenck presented me just "for that 
nefarious purpose. 

Baseball, golf and tennis were always 
my favorite studies, but since becoming 
a professional funny fat man these are not 
for me. I am not even given managerial 
permission to see a ball game for fear 
that the exercise of rooting will work off 
some of the fat from my vocal cords ! 

Every morning they weigh at the 
studio just like a jockey or a prizefighter 
to see if I got on a debauch the night be- 
fore and drank any French vichy. Vichy, 
it seems, is slimifying, and Studio Man- 
ager Loup Anger lives in constant torture 
of the thought that I’ll break out some 
day and consume two fingers of it when 
he is not looking. 

To hear him tell it, beer is the only bev- 


erage fit for a human to drink, not be- 
cause of its fat-producing qualities, but 
solely because of its beautiful amber color 
and frothy collar. A few weeks ago when 
bone-dry prohibition menaced the thirst 
of the nation, he proposed to Joe that 
they buy a brewery and get a two years’ 
supply on hand. “You know Fatty must 
have his beer,” he said to Joe, there- 
by libeling me villainously, for I detest 
it and drink it only under compulsion and 
protest. 

Talk about Shylock exacting his pound 
of flesh ! The one Portia encountered 
wasn’t a circumstance to mine. I have 
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SEE-REEL CRAZY 

By DICK WILLIS 

There is a girl who lives ’round the j 
| corner who is serial crazy. She sees ’em § 
| all, talks ’em and lives ’em. 

I She eats cereals at her meals and has 
| jam with them and always rubs a little 
| of the latter on the cloth to remind her 1 
| of the CRIMSON STAIN. She quarrels § 
| with hubby in order that she may be the 1 
j NEGLECTED WIFE, and after saying 
1 GRACE swears she will escape from him 
| on the CUN ARD liner and thus get 1 
| away from the GRIP OF EVIL. She | 
| says her husband gives her the DOU- 1 
| BLE CROSS and that she will go to 
| some SECRET KINGDOM where she 
| can hear no VOICE ON THE WIRE, | 
J dance two reels nightly and have a J 
| GLORIA’S ROMANCE with a MYS- 1 
| TERIOUS AD-MYRA who wears a | 
| PURPLE MASK in the SHIELDING | 
| SHADOW , keeping it all a GREAT 1 
| SECRET. 

1 She burns wood so that she can split 
| it like a LASS O’ THE LUMBER- 

LANDS and occasionally plays tennis to [ 
| typify the GIRL AND THE GAME and 
J says she dislikes HOLMES because j 
| there is so much HELEN ’EM. She | 
1 swears she will have LIBERTY, no mat- | 
| ter WHO PAYS, and justly remarks j 
| WHO SHALL SAY “WHO’S | 
| GUILTY?” 

| She employs a YELLOW MENACE 
| to wash the linen PEARL WHITE and | 

| pays for her piano in installments. 

That will be about all today, thank 1 

you. 

To be continued in our next. 
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two of ’em. Shylock Joe Schenck and 
Shylock Louis Anger, watching me every 
minute to see that the 300 pounds of 
avoirdupois my contract calls for is de- 
livered every day. Let the weighing 
scales show the loss of a tenth of an ounce 
and they go into conference to consider 
ways and means of preventing my wast- 
ing away to a skeleton. The outcome is 
usually an edict forbidding my eating 
fruit, which I love, sleeping less than four- 
teen hours per day or some other asinine 
thing like that. 

Then Joe takes me out to his country 
home to live a few days on the fat of the 


land and with servants to relieve me even 
of the necessity of changing my mind. 
The mental exertion entailed by this oper- 
ation might dislodge a particle of matter 
somewhere in my system. Maybe he 
thinks my head is as fat as the rest of my 
anatomy. Personally, all this foolishness 
impresses me that one or the other of us 
is fat-headed, but as present company is 
always excepted, I leave it to my Brother 
Friars to draw their own conclusions. 

And pity the poor fat and funny man 
in public. Everybody looks at you and 
laughs. Even the check room boy when 
you buy back your hat grins as he takes 
your tip, thus proving that he has at least 
one human characteristic. Order a piece 
of custard pie in a restaurant and the 
diners drop their knives and forks in ex- 
pectant glee, waiting for you to smear it 
all over the countenance of the waiter. 
They even think it very funny when you 
don’t. 

You mustn’t wear clothes of modish 
cut and pattern. They might make you 
look slimmer than you really are. Once 
I bedecked myself in evening clothes for 
a public function, and my press agent 
wouldn’t speak to me for a week. When 
she did. she asked me whether I was a 
lounge lizard or a fat man. She insisted 
evening clothes reduced my weight 50 
per cent., and said she was ashamed to 
exploit me as a fat man when I looked 
more like Vernon Castle than Vernon 
Castle did himself. 

On this particular occasion, which 
was in connection with a personal ap- 
pearance with one of my pictures, I led 
the orchestra, and as the crowd was filing 
out of the theatre I heard the verdict. 
“ ‘Fatty’ is a joke as a comedian,” said one 
man. “He didn’t bust the ’cello over the 
cornetist’s bean or nothin’.” Since then 
I have made no more personal appear- 
ances. The public expects altogether too 
much of a professional fat and funny man, 
and I, for one, hate to disappoint them. 
But it is hard to explain the difference 
between real life and reel life. They 
sound the same, but there all similarity 
ceases. 

If there is anything I would rather do 
than NOT be fat and funny, it is to 
dance, yet Fate decrees otherwise. Any 
time I dodge the Shylock Brothers long 
enough to squeeze my way into a jass 
joint my troubles begin. No matter how 
sweetly I press my application for a part- 
ner, that is the only thing that I do press. 
The feminine object of my solicitations 
merely looks at me and laughs. “Oh, Mr. 
Arbuckle, you are so funny ! Can you ever 
be serious?” is the stock "form of refusal. 
And yet they say, my fat is my fortune ! 

Isn’t it Caesar who is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “Give me fat men ; lean men are 
dangerous”? Yes, I hear somebody an- 
swer, “but he’s a dead one.” I got you, 
Steve. 

And in conclusion, permit me to state 
with all due sobriety that if it connnues to 
prove true that in heft there is pelf, I’m the 
little boy who’ll have to put my own senti- 
ments right on the shelf. 



/ 
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Yes, It’s a Paradox— the Whole Thing Depends g 

I W -1 Za WGK fining o on “Dependent” Woman as Jane Cow! Proves | 

By D. S. PERRIN 
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but finally was called in and with the play- 
wright’s consent. 

What was the matter with it? Well, 
written, well cast, well staged and well 
played, it bore all the semblance of worth. 
But the managers saw why it wouldn’t — 
why it couldn’t — pay. 

The secret is soon told: There was just 
one woman in the cast — just one woman to 
counterbalance seven men. 

“Now, listen to me,” said the producing 
manager to the playwright, shaking a casti- 
gating finger. “You know what I’m going 
to say, but I claim the privilege of saying 
it for the dollars I’ve put into this thing. 
This is my little speech: No play is going 
to succeed without a woman, and no play 
is going to succeed with one woman and 
as many men as this one has. If you 
had had seven women and one man, you’d 
have been able to smile at the box office 
reports. But don’t think or let anybody 
tell you that you can beat the woman tra- 
dition with even a good play. Break as 
many other rules as you like, but stick 
fast to the feminine. You can’t get away 
from it.” 

And the playwright took his beating like 
a man. 

Motion pictures have learned a good 
many lessons from 
the stage, and 
that is one 


masculine star’s? Guess again! If you, 
patient reader, are of the sterner sex, it 
goes without saying that your movie god 
is a goddess — that you worship at the 
cinema shrine of beautiful loveliness. 
Ought it not to be taken for granted then 
that feminine incense is burned for the 
screen heroes of the opposite sex? The 
question answers itself. It ought not. 
Who is your favorite player, Miss Lady 
Reader? Is it Henry B. Walthall or 
Francis X. Bushman or is it Mae Marsh 
or Mary Pickford? 

Listen to Jane Cowl on the psychology 
of the subject. Miss Cowl, who has been 
called America’s foremost emotional ac- 
tress, is a playwright as well. Following 
her success in “Within the Law” and 
“Common Clay,” Miss Cowl, in collabor- 
ation with Jane Murfin wrote, and acted 
in “Lilac Time,” a notable success. She 
recently has seen produced another play 
from her own and Miss Murfin’s pens — 
“Daybreak.” Also, she has just completed 
her first screen drama for Goldwyn Pic- 
tures — “The Spreading Dawn” — in which 
she is to be seen throughout the world 
beginning late in October. 

Jane Cowl is an unquestioned authority 
on matters of the stage, and a keen student 
of its ever-growing offshoot, the motion 
picture. And then she is also something 
of a philosopher. Says Miss Cowl: 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Jane Cowl as she is 


NCE upon a time, not so many 
years ago, a successful dra- 
matist wrote a play he set 
much store by and succeeded, 
by virtue of his reputation, in 
having it produced. It was a corking good 
play ; managers were agreed upon that. 
But the author could find only one who 
would consent to put it on, and that one 
was frankly opposed to trying it. 

“A splendid play, my dear fellow,” he 
said. “Splendid. But I’ll tell you now 
that it isn’t going to go. I’m going to put 
it on partly because I am your friend 
and partly because I have a curious im- 
pulse to spend some money to show you I 
know what I’m talking about.” 

So the play was produced. The New 
York critics, with one or two exceptions, 
liked it and predicted success. The minority 
believed it could not last, but neglected to 
point out why. 

For three nights and a matinee busi- 
ness was all that could be expected. Then 
it began to drop off. Judiciously placed 
paper kept it on Broadway three weeks, 
and then the producer called in the author. 

“See?” he demanded in an I-told-you-so 
tone of voice. 

“Yes, I see,” mocked the playwright, 
somewhat bitterly. “I see, but I’m not con- 
vinced. I’ll pay the bills if you’ll send that 
show on the road. Lots of plays that don’t 
go in New York go big on the road. You 
know that. I’ve got two myself right now 
that lost money here and are still bringing 
me royalties from the provinces.” 

A great deal more argument was neces- 
sary, but the author won out, and the piece 
was put into the hands of a capable second 
company. With a cast of reputation it did 
fairly well at week stands for six weeks, 


A charming 
scene in ^liss 
Cowl s first 
photoplay 


of them — everlasting, faithful 
adherence to the feminine. 

Count on your fingers the 
names of popular masculine 
stars of cinema fame. How 
many? Now the feminine. 
Ah ! Quite a difference, isn’t 
there? Just so. You can’t 
get away from it. 

Whose mail contains the 
largest number of letters from 
screen-struck girls? The 
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“I have found, in my stage experience and 
in the limited time I have been concerned 
with motion pictures, added confirmation of 
the theory I have had ever since I began to 
have theories that it is the genus feminine 
which makes the world go round. 

“This must of necessity be reflected in 
the mirror of our contemporary life — the 
play, and, more particularly, the motion pic- 
ture. The old defence, ‘There’s a woman 
at the bottom of it,’ devised, I believe, to 
cover another emergency, applies equally 
well in more instances than the man who 
coined it thought it would. There’s a 
woman, you’ll agree, at the bottom of a 
great many things in this world. It wouldn’t 
be a world if there wasn’t.” 

It is interesting that Miss Cowl is a 
star in a motion picture organization that 
relies altogether, so far as an- 
nounced plans are concerned, 
on the drawing power of fem- 
inine stars. Besides Miss 
Cowl, Goldwyn has released, 
or is soon to release pictures 
in which Mae Marsh, Madge 
Kennedy, Mary Garden, Max- 
ine Elliott, Mabel Normand 
and Marie Dressier are the 
central figures. In addition, 
this new producing firm relies 
upon women for a great part 
of its work of writing and 
preparation. 

Chief among these is Mrs. 

Edgar Selwyn, known to the 
theatrical public as Margaret 
Mayo. This author of “Baby 
Mine,” “Polly of the Circus,” 

“Twin Beds” and other stage 
successes, stands in the front 
rank of writers of dramatic 
farce. In an advisory ca- 
pacity, she has a finger in 
every important screen pie 
that is baked in the Goldwyn 
shop. “Polly of the Circus,” 
starring Mae Marsh, already 
has been presented as Gold- 
wyn’s first picture. 

Edith Ellis, playwright and 
producer, author of “Mary 
Jane’s Pa” and half a dozen 
other hits produced here and 
abroad, is chief of Goldwyn’s 
literary department. She is 
the judge through whose 
hands every manuscript sub- 
mitted as scenario or story 
passes. If it has not the qual- 
ity the Goldwyn standard de- 
mands, it is rejected ; if it is possible to 
adapt it by changes in theme and construc- 
tion, Miss Ellis makes them. 

As chief aide in reading and revising 
Miss Ellis has Diana Huneker, brilliant 
sister of James Huneker, author, musical 
and theatrical critic and one of the most 
distinctive writers in the field of modern 
literature. Miss Huneker was for years 
woman’s editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and as “Diana” of that newspaper 
was one of the earliest creators of that now 
permanent institution, the woman’s page, in 
American newspapers. She is the author 
of several novels and a successful actress, 
whose first work was with Frank McIntyre 
in “The Traveling Salesman.” 

Jane Guthrie, a sister of Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, famous American novelist and 
short story writer, is another aide of Miss 
EUis. 


Miss Ellis is rightfully proud of her 
staff. 

“The material submitted to us is read 
by persons who bring real seasoned judg- 
ment to the valuation of a manuscript,” she 
says. “Our readers have won distinction 
as editors, writers, reviewers and critics. 

“We have tried to take the business of 
preparing photoplay material from the 
hands of hack writers and entrust it to 
people who are a force in the writing world, 
students of life who rank with our leading 
novelists in their understanding of char- 
acter, atmosphere, sociology and ethics.” 

Miss Ellis herself, in addition to the crea- 
tion of more than a dozen successful orig- 
inal plays, has done much dramatization 
and adaptation. She dramatized Tolstoi’s 
“Anna Karenina” and adapted Ferencz 


Herczegh’s “Seven Sisters.” Among her 
other activities are the production of a musi- 
cal comedy, “The Charity Game,” the liber- 
etto of “The Dove Wager,” in which Fritzi 
Scheff starred : the dramatization of E. P. 
Roe’s “He Fell in Love With His Wife” 
and a three act light opera, “The Amethyst 
Ring.” 

Thus it may be demonstrated that 
woman’s place is not so much, as the anti- 
suffragists would have us believe, in the 
home as in the motion picture business. 

Miss Mayo but recently was the only 
woman in a delegation of more than two 
hundred officers and executives of the big 
producing companies that went to Albany, 
N. Y., to protest before the Legislature 
the threatened passage of the Wheeler-Hin- 
man tax bill, designed to place an additional 
tax burden of half a million dollars on the 
industry in New York State. 


With this digression, it is only fair to 
return to Jane Cowl, about whom we had 
only begun to talk when the interruption 
came. 

It took a long time to coax Miss Cowl 
into motion pictures. She was a financial 
and an artistic success on the stage, and 
felt no need of a new field of endeavor. 

“I have never had a prejudice against 
motion pictures as such,” observes Miss 
Cowl, “but I have been opposed to the 
stupid type of pictures that many of the 
producers seemed to feel it was necessary 
to make. 

“I have always felt that the film pro- 
ducers underrated the intelligence of their 
public, a sin often charged to and proved 
against writers for the stage. I have 
worked tremendously hard to gain a definite 
position in the American the- 
ater, and because of the seri- 
ousness with which I view 
my professional work I had 
vowed that I would not enter 
motion pictures — regardless 
of the monetary inducements 
— until everything was done 
to make them as big and beau- 
tiful and fine as possible. I 
believe that is being accom- 
plished now.” 

In her earlier cinema ex- 
perience, Miss Cowl relates, 
the crudity and obviousness 
of some of the pictures an- 
noyed her beyond words. She 
thinks back to the time when 
pictures were still a scientific 
curiosity only one degree re- 
moved from those in which 
the action consisted of a 
crowd chasing a bull down 
hills and up again. 

Miss Cowl finds that it re- 
quires an entirely different 
mental attitude to reproduce 
in cold blood for the camera 
emotions that on the stage are 
stimulated by the audience. 

“I find it jerks me up with 
a shock,” she says, “to be told 
to ‘hold that, please,’ just 
after I have finished an im- 
passioned plea for the life of 
my lover or to register again 
and again a gesture or expres- 
sion which was at first spon- 
taneous.” 

Miss Cowl was reminded of 
E. H. Sothern’s statement 
that while acting for the 
screen he deliberately thought only of get- 
ting the emotion to the audience instead 
of feeling it himself and losing himself in 
the character, as he did on the stage. 

“It is exactly like that,” the actress 
agreed. “Only of course the reception of 
the audience is denied you — or spared, as 
the case may be,” she added darkly. 

No interviewer can talk to Miss Cowl 
without getting around sooner or later to 
the subject of clothes. Not that the actress- 
playwright cares particularly about discus- 
sing them — but when one looks at Jane 
Cowl one is impressed first by her superb 
natural beauty and then by her garb; for 
the second is as distinctive as the first. 

Jane Cowl has a well defined theory on 
the psychology of gowns. Gowns, she be- 
lieves, build or kill sympathy for actresses 
on the stage and in pictures. 

“I hear a great deal about ‘the psychology 
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of clothes,’ but I find most people hazy with 
regard to it,” she smiles. “Not that it lacks 
for annotators, analysts and what not. 
Dear me, no ! I can scarcely lay my hand to 
a paper or a magazine but that I find ‘Miss 
This and That’ or ‘Miss So and So’ busily 
expounding the subject. 

“Line, it is axomatic, is the most im- 
portant single factor in the success of 
gowns. Without it there is nothing. But 
not enough helpful suggestions have been 
made about color. I have seen some of 
the country’s best actresses play roles in 
colors so palpably unsuited to them that I 
wonder how they could have been so 
careless. 

“I cannot conceive how any woman in 
the world would play a sympathetically 
emotional scene in certain shades of blue 
or the shriller shades of green. Stage 
gowns which violate the rules of warmth 
and softness and sympathy in color are fail- 
ures.” 

With which the interviewer was obliged 
to admit the nail had been struck squarely 
on the head. 

Miss Cowl, with all her talents, represents 
the influence of the feminine on the new 
and better motion pictures of the day. 
Her ideas typify the refinement that women 
throughout the country are bringing to the 
screen — refinement and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding that promises much for the 
future. 

There are women directors of motion 
pictures — many of them and successful 
ones. Women writers are devoting much 
of their time to preparing material for 
the screen. Women artists have taken part 
in the movement for bigger and better 
things in the cinema. 

Mrs. John W. Alexander, widow of one 
of America’s greatest painters, and Miss 
Elizabeth Averill a niece of Mrs. Harriman, 
who conduct the Arden Studios in New 
York City, are two who see great things to 
come. By special arrangement they and 
their decorators are lending their skill to 
the artistic preparation of Goldwyn Pic- 
tures. 

Mrs. Alexander and Miss Averill have 
promised to write a series of practical 
articles for the owners of big motion picture 
theatres, showing them how picture houses 
may be beautified at comparatively little 
expense and how, by simplicity, theatres are 
improved not merely in looks, but in acous- 
tics and lighting. 

So that’s the feminine influence in motion 
pictures — just a hint of it. The theme is 
one that could be expanded and enlarged 
upon and written around and still escape 
the justice it merits, for it is a big subject 
and growing. 

Feminine influence, fortunately for us all, 
was felt first in the Garden of Eden. In 
the days when motion pictures a thousand 
reels long are projected a thousand miles by 
wireless lighting it is to be devoutly hoped 
that same influence will still be on the job. 
To return to our theatrical manager, you 
can’t get away from it. 

And who wants to? Not motion picture 
audiences, surely. 

Jane Cowl, by the way, is a remarkable 
woman in a great many ways. She is one 
of those precious few persons who can con- 
vince you by the very intonation of voice 
when she speaks. She is so wonderfully 
versed and conversant with her profession 
that every word she utters sounds absolutely 
authoritative. It is authoritative, and no 
one could doubt it. 



and then it began to dawn upon all that 
within our generation there had been the 
advent of a truly marvelous advancement in 
diversion. Almost simultaneously with 
this realization came the pleasing demon- 
stration of the fact that woman — milady — 
gentle adorable member of the gentler sex — 
is a potential quantity on the whole new sys- 
tem — that, indeed, without her the film 
would be as vacant and as futile as it could 
possibly be. From that notable beginning 
to this brilliant present, she means to every- 
thing exactly everything, and when we say 
everything, the photoplay is included. 

I With this obtaining so unmistakably in the 
realm of photoplay, it is germane to take 
cognizance of the fact that the trend is uni- 
versal throughout all walks of life — even in 
the military — for Russia has regiments of 
women soldiers ! 

Old prejudices of the masculine mind 
must once for all succumb to the undeniable 
condition which Fate has created for woman 
and the time has come to herald her advent 
into every activity as a blessing, which 
presages much good. So be it. Aye, so 
shall it be inevitably. 


tion picture industry 
was in until men and 
women of real brains 
and experience be- 
came interested in it. 
The whole ideal in 
making a moving pic- 
ture used to be that it 
was a distinct novelty 
to see likenesses of 
real people jumping 
about on the screen 
with their actions all 
in the sequence of a 
story w h i c h was 
easily comprehensible. 
Nowadays it has be- 
come more — it is an 
art undefiled and a 
wonderful art too, 
not dependent for 
one instant upon 
mere tomfoolery 
or novelty. 

For a long time 
people were | 
amazed by the I 
rapid strides for- ; 
ward taken by 
this entertain- 
ment industry, 


Miss 

Cowl, 

the 

emotional 


“There is nothing worth-while, unless it 
is worth one’s whole attention,” she says. 
“I have often wondered how so many people 
get along in this world without knowing pre- 
cisely what they are doing. Still, there are 
many people I know who do not have the 
slightest idea of just what is transpiring 
when they are the most concerned partici- 
pants. Curious, you will say, and I grant 
that I have expressed myself in rather un- 
usual terms, but the point is, why do so 
many people elect to profess to be full- 
fledged marvels at their particular lines 
when, as a matter of fact, they are as nearly 
uninformed as they possibly could be and 
maintain themselves at all. I once knew a 
man who worked at the carpenter trade who 
confessed that if he lived to be a thousand 
years old he would never learn how to saw 
a board straight. Ridiculous isn’t it, but 
still it obtains in widely divergent spheres.” 
It would be pretty difficult to gainsay Miss 
Cowl on any of these remarks, because, in 
the first place, she delves mighty deeply, and 
it is next to impossible to fathom her mean- 
ing in casual study. However, we are going 
to opine with a certain amount of justifica- 
tion that she is alluding to the state the mo- 
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Those Lee kiddies giving a demonstration of agility 

quantity in the amusement world? Do 
you also know that there are today at 
least twenty children who are clever 
enough and famous enough to have their 
names and pictures adorn the lobbies of 
the finest theatres as the leading attrac- 
tions of the occasions? 

Recently the writer made a tour of the 
various moving picture theatres in New 
York, and eleven out of a total of fifty- 
six houses visited were featuring child 
artists at that particular time. This is a 
veritable eye-opener, especially in view 
of the fact that the kiddies succeed in 
bringing the coin of the realm into the 
pockets of their promoters, who thus 
prove themselves to be rather extremely 
erudite. 

Right in the heart of Gotham’s gay 
theatre section there was a big enough 
“flash” of the Lee children to make the 
uninitiated conclude they were the most 
important stars in the whole village. A 
careful count revealed the presence of ten 
one-sheets, two three-sheets, a huge elec- 
tric sign and forty-eight photographs in 
ten different fancy frames, to say nothing 
of several painted signs bearing on the 
same little individuals. One of the most 
interesting features of the whole situa- 
tion was the large crowd which was wend- 
ing its way into the theatre thereat, de- 
spite the sweltering summer heat which, 
under most circumstances, would be ex- 
pected to drive everybody to the parks 
and seaside resorts. 

Of course, had it not been for the de- 
velopment of the photoplay art, children 
could not have attained this high pedes- 
tal in the public favor. The stage offers 
little opportunity compared to that of the 
screen. But, just the same, it has now 
been proven beyond a peradventure of a 
doubt that the little ones can entertain 
about as royally as any of their seniors 
and that they have a definite place in the 
work of alleviating human sufferings by 
diverting the mind with their diverting 
talents. 


Those same Lee kiddies in a grown-up car 


There is always room for children in 
any field of endeavor or play, and the 
world needs to see more of the juvenile 
vivacity which inspires rejuvenation. To 
at least a dozen kiddies must go credit 
for adding a lot of “pep” to the screen. 
They scamper through pictures with a 
rash abandon that actually helps the art. 


GAIN those Lee Kids, Jane 
and Katherine, known on the 
screen as William Fox’s Baby 
Grands, have shown the big 
stars how to do things. Their 
latest stunt was walking off with the first 
prize at the Automobile Fashion Show 
held at Sheepshead Bay Speedway, 
Brooklyn, in a snappy eight-cylinder 
Willys-Knight touring car. 

No, the Lee Kids don’t own a Willys- 
Knight yet, even if they are now real film 
stars; their first starring picture, “Two 
Little Imps,” being already released. But 
they did show their good judgment in se- 
lecting that car with its blue body, its 
bright red trimmings and wire wheels 
over two other famous makes which were 
placed at their disposal. 

The result of their judgment was a blue 
ribbon for the Willys-Knight folk and a 
$200 Liberty Bond for the Kids. 

There were thirty entries in the Fash- 
ion Show, which was held under the aus- 
pices of the Actors’ Fund. Prizes were 
offered for the most fashionable turnout 
and costumes. 

The Lee Kids’ costumes showed the 
trend of fashions for the coming year at 
least. Jane was garbed in a khaki uni- 
form, an almost microscopic replica of a 
U. S. Army officer’s uniform. Katherine 
wore a little Red Cross uniform. The 
beautiful silks and satins and what-not 
which adorned the famous stage, screen 
and society beauties in the other cars had 
no chance against the stern and simple 
costumes of the Baby Grands. And no 
other car had a look-in beside the big, si- 
lent Willys-Knight. 

From the moment the parade started 
the Lee Kids had the prize. The judges 
eliminated fifteen cars from the contest 
after the first exhibition, and then let the 
8000 in the audience pick the final winner. 
Judging from the applause as the Lee 
Kids passed for the second and final in- 
spection, 7999 voted for them and their 
noiseless monster for first place. 

Field glasses were in great demand in 


the huge stand when the Lee Kids were 
receiving their prize. When the audience 
again applauded them as the bond was 
handed them, the Baby Grands turned 
and gave a truly martial salute. 

Winning prizes is but another exhibi- 
tion of the versatility of these kiddies. 
They have many other accomplishments 
quite extraordinary. One of the best and 
most persistent things they do is to elude 
capture by climbing beyond the reach of 
their would-be captors. The small pic- 
ture accompanying this article illustrates 
this penchant. Curiously enough, both 
Jane and Katherine possess an absolute 
passionate love for ascending to dizzy 
heights in the most adventurous ways 
they can devise. On one occasion, when 
they were wanted for a scene at the stu- 
dio, an hour’s search about the vicinity 
failed to reveal their whereabouts. Just 
when worry was succumbing to conster- 
nation among the directors, somebody 
chanced to cast his gaze upward into a 
very high tree some distance from the 
studio. The reward of this glance up- 
ward was the discovery of the kids, hav- 
ing a gay time clinging to swaying 
branches and immensely enjoying the 
realization that they had baffled every 
one. 

When they were asked to come down 
they gleefully refused. Then they were 
ordered down and they waxed stubborn. 
The only recourse was to go up the tree 
after them. And, would you believe it? — 
not a man in the crowd could climb that 
tree! A ladder had to be secured before 
any one could reach the exalted position 
occupied so saucily by these juvenile mar- 
vels. But, of course, eventually they had 
to come off of their high perch and there 
was peace and quiet around the studios 
for fully an hour, anyway. At the expira- 
tion of that brief period of time the Lees 
had decided to explore the mysteries of a 
nearby roof, and then the whole task of 
capture had to be done all over again. 

Do you realize that only a few years 
ago a juvenile star was an unknown 
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acocK woman 


Louise Glaum, Triangle siren-in-chief, declares the 
peacock, not the serpent, tempted Eve and that 
it has been tempting her descendants ever since 


By HERBERT HOWE 


IIHIIIlllllllllllllUlllllillllllllllHIIIIIIIIinillilllll 


HEN the vampire entered the 
Garden of Eden she came in 
the form of a serpent, we are 
told, and since that day vil- 
lainy, particularly female vil- 
lainy, has been symbolized by the snake. 
Until Louise Glaum cast her sinister spell 
over the screen, all vampires practiced 
reptilian antics — coiling, sinuous, gliding 
antics. But as the shadow curtains parted 
and “The Wolf Woman” glittered forth, 
spectators discovered that the peacock 
had replaced the ophidian as Satanic emis- 
sary. The Glaum lorelei was sheathed 
in a gown that swept the floor with a trail 
of peacock feathers; in her fingers she 
held an Egyptian peacock fan ; and, fitting 
close over her bobbed hair was the jetted 
crest of the bird from which spread a fan 
of the jewel-eyed plumage. She was an 
incarnation of vanity, that cardinal sin 
of womankind. 

In adopting the peacock as the motif 
of her gowns and the moving spirit of her 
characters, the Glaum defied a traditional 
hoodoo of the stage, for so has the pea- 
cock been regarded from time immemo- 
rial. Some years ago Augustin Daly 
staged a production with a setting of 
long mirrors as a background for the 
principal scene. On the first night, just 
as the curtains parted, these mirrors 
cracked from top 
to bottom as 
though bedeviled 
by some mysteri- 
ous power. After 
a careful search 
it was discovered 
that peacock 
feathers adorned 


Here she is all 
a-charm 


the boxes of the thea- 
tre. At once the 
cause of the ill for- 
tune was manifest. 

The eyes of Argus, 
cast by Hermes into 
the peacock feather, 
had invoked their 
evil magic. The su- 
perstition is still cur- 
rent among stage 
people, and many 
have refused to par- 
ticipate in a play 
where the ill-omened 
feathers are used as 
decoration. 

Still, it would be a 
poor vampire who 
could not exorcise 
this charm, for evil 
is an antidote to evil. 

It was not for this 
reason, however, that 
Miss Glaum adopted 
the peacock as a tal- 
isman. She is distinctly Oriental of 
tastes, and to the Oriental the peacock 
feather is an insignia of distinction. Nor 
is this conviction without parallel among 
Christians, for in early church records 
the peacock is found as a symbol of im- 
mortality. The Chinese mandarin today 
wears the feather in his hat as an order 
of merit. What reverential awe Miss 
Glaum would inspire if she strolled down 
the streets of Pekin wearing that head- 
dress of a thousand plumes ! The keys 
of the city would be hers, and she could 
hang her hat on the nose of the imperial 
dragon ! 

“My love for the peacock feather is quite 
natural,” explained the Triangle siren-in- 
chief when I queried her concerning the 
evident devotion. “I am a beauty- 
worshipper. I love 
color — rich, shim- 
me ring, glowing 
color, such as you 
see only in barbaric 
art. I shall never be 
content until I have 
toured the Orient 
and viewed the won- 
ders which I have as 
yet seen only in po- 
etry or painting. 

“I have vowed 
that I will make a 
pilgrimage to Persia 
to see the peacock 
throne, on which the 
kings of Delhi once 
sat, now in posses- 
sion of the Shah. It 
is a work of art that 
I have always de- 
sired to see, but I 
do not know whether 
the Shah is very ac- 


Louise Glaum all peacock-like 

commodating to tourists,” she added. 

I ventured to remark that I supposed 
the Shah was human, and if she used the 
same mesmerizing tactics on him that 
she has on certain screen gentlemen 
there would be little difficulty. She could 
sit on the throne as long as she liked, 
though the harem, doubtlessly, would de- 
clare a strike and walk-out, just as do 
the picture wives of the picture heroes 
when the Glaum siren trespasses upon 
matrimonial preserves. 

“So you favor the peacock as chief rep- 
resentative of sin rather than the snake,” 
I remarked, getting back to the animal 
connections of vampires. 

“A snake is hardly tempting, hardly 
what you would call beautiful or voluptu- 
ous, in the eyes of man, is it?” she replied. 

I confessed that I usually felt like doing 
a Doug Fairbanks vault whenever I saw 
one. 

“I think, as a matter of fact, that it was 
a peacock that tempted Eve, and has been 
tempting her female descendants ever 
since,” she continued. “Women commit 
more sins through vanity than through 
any other motive. Nearly all the so- 
called ‘vampires’ that I have played are 
merely women who barter their respecta- 
bility for purple and fine linen. 

“There !” she exclaimed, pointing out 
the window, “there is the eternal 
feminine !” 

A peacock strutted slowly along the 
terrace, trailing its gorgeous plumage 
over the grass and holding its head dis- 
dainfully high. It was one of the pair of 
pets which Miss Glaum keeps in the gar- 
den to the rear of her home. She calls 
this garden “peacock court,” because the 
majestic birds reign supreme over the 
flowery domain. In the room where we 
sat were two great Egyptian fans of the 
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plumage, and I noted the design in dra- 
peries at the doors. A huge Chinese vase 
of some dynasty or other stood by the 
French windows. It, too, held a spray of 
the feathers. I wanted to ask if they had 
been plucked from the king of “peacock 
court,” but I feared my hostess would 
suspect me of being a spy of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, so 
I suppressed my curiosity. 

The furnishings of the siren’s home are 
not unlike those of her screen habitat. 
There is a rich, barbaric confusion of teak- 
wood, bits of cloisonne, brilliant Chinese 
embroideries, a Buddha god with spark- 
ling green eyes, incense burners, lac- 
quered screens and quaint pottery — all 
from the Far East. The room is signifi- 
cant of the woman. At the studio she is 
known among the girls as “Weirdy,” not 
only because of her eccentricities in dress, 
but also for her peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. “Enigmatic” is the word that 
would describe her best, were it not so 
often coupled with affectation. 

“Don’t think me freakish,” she ex- 
claimed hastily, after telling of her 
“Weirdy” sobriquet. “At least I think 
I’m perfectly normal. 

“The only thing that may be termed 
extraordinary about me is my love of soli- 
tude. I revel in mountain hikes. Being 
a devoted follower of Omar, I prefer the 
book of verses underneath the bow and — 

“A jug of lemonade,” I suggested to 
bridge the awkwardness. 

She laughed, for this vampire has a de- 
cided sense of humor and doesn’t grow 
the least serious about her “Aht” or her 
mission in life. 

“I know Khayyam by heart,” she con- 
tinued, “and that accounts for the Khay- 
yam gown I wear in ‘Idolaters.’ I mean 
the harem effect with the clusters of silver 
grapes encircling the hips. 

“Don’t mistake me,” she amended with 
a twinkle of the eyes. “I do not take old 
Omar literally, not to the extent of in- 
dulging in vinous libations. I do not 
agree with those who place a literal in- 
terpretation on his words. His philosophy 
is wonderful. It sort of — of tranquilizes 
a person when discouraged and nervous.” 

“You are then a devoted follower of 
Omar, and the peacock feather is your 
fetish,” I cut in, having in mind the gen- 
eral theme of a good story concerning the 
extraordinary siren actress. 

“Oh, that sounds too mysterious and 
heathenish,” she laughed. “I 
insist I have no desire 
to be featured as 


a weird and wondrous female simply because 
I happen to play abnormal creatures now 
and then. I’m called ‘Weirdy’ because I 
like seclusion, fantastic gowns and pecu- 
liar characters to play. That’s all. I’m 
not a descendant of Cleopatra or Lucrezia 
Borgia or the Queen of Sheba. I’m just 
an American — quite sufficient, don’t you 

||IIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllll[llllll!lllllllllllllll!lllllllllllll!lllllllllllll!llllllllllllllg 

1 A CHANGE OF HEART X 

By DICK WILL’S 

j Said Mary Jane Gillespie, “Gee, I wish § 
I was a star, 

I With pictures of my visage on the bill- J 
boards near and far, 

| An’ the boys all writin’ letters askin’ for | 
my foteygraph, 

| An’ a salary amountin’ to a thousand g 
and a half. 

| I’m just as cute as they are and I know | 
that I ain’t plain, 

I Gee! I wish I was a movie actress,” | 
wailed Miss Mary Jane. 

| So she ups and packs her grips and from I 
the bank she draws her bones, 

[ Then got an introduction to Miss Rail- j 
road Helen Holmes. 

| Now that lady, being kindly, said, “Miss | 
Jane, what do you say 

| To coming on location with our company j 
today ? 

| And if you want to act perhaps Pll ask j 
you out again, 

| And let you be an extra.” “Gee! Pm | 
made,” said Mary Jane. 

1 She watched with bated breath as Helen j 
ran a-top a freight, 

I And when she jumped from train to car | 
she trembled for her fate. 

1 Her knees played castanets when Helen g 
leaped from off a bridge. 

1 She nearly fainted as the star hung from | 
a lofty ridge. 

1 “Pm going to act quite quickly, an’ Pm | 
going on a train, 

1 BUT — Pm goin’ to be inside it, bound 
for home,” cried Mary Jane. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiiimiuimimiiimmuimiiiimiiimmiimiiimiiiiHmuiuiuuiiuiiiiiiHiHiiimumiiiiiiiiHiiiiS 

think? In fact, the most zealous genealo- 
gists can find no kings, queens or prin- 
cesses in our family. We seem quite im- 
mune from autocracy. I believe one of 
my ancestors was among those who 
knitted socks while the French royalty 
entertained at the guillotine. I have no 
desire to be identified exclusively with 
vampire characters. I want first of all 


to be recognized as an actress who can 
make the spectator feel the moods I try to 
portray, to live them with me. I don’t 
want characters that are either all good or 
all bad. I want them human. I think 
the lady — call her ‘vampire’ if you must — 
in ‘Idolaters’ was quite human. She was 
dominated by vanity to a greater extent 
than most of us. She was, indeed, the 
peacock woman ! Do you blame me for 
having a secret sympathy for her, bad 
as she was ?” 

I did not, having observed the afore- 
mentioned lady in all her glory. If the 
peacock has brought bad luck to the thea- 
tre its spell is being reversed for the 
films, at least so far as Miss Glaum is 
concerned, for no feminine star under the 
Triangle standard has evoked so much 
favorable attention from both critics and 
public as has “our lady of the peacocks.” 
And she is progressing steadily, not in the 
least impressed with her own success. I 
heard one critic remark recently, “I delight 
in seeing her because she always makes 
such a complete picture of herself. Every 
shade of gesture, every line of gown and 
figure harmonizes with the mood of 
character.” 

Miss Glaum obtains these results by 
hard study. When given a part she usu- 
ally sets out for a mountain hike, finds a 
comfortable nook in Mt. Lowe or its foot- 
hills and then proceeds to read the script, 
visualize the character and plan the de- 
tails. Thus in the scene of “Idolaters,” 
where she offers George Webb the flagon 
of wine, she wears the “Khayyam” gown 
referred to above. It is a harem effect 
of shimmering white, with clusters of 
grapes as adornment. In this creation 
she appears a personification of the Ru- 
baiyat. At another time she poses over 
a panel of light, holding a mirror aloft in 
self-admiration. The tilt of her head, the 
sweep of her gown and her whole atti- 
tude suggest the preening peacock. 

It is this attention to detail, as well as 
her genuine talent for depicting great 
emotion, that makes it possible for Louise 
Glaum to invest any role with beauty and 
conviction. Her “peacock women,” as 
she calls them — carefully avoiding the 
term “vampire”- — are her most celebrated 
characters, because the public loves the 
elements of mystery and lure and gorg- 
eousness in their composition. 

Yet this Miss Glaum does not wish 
to be indexed as “siren,” “vampire” or 
even “star,” but simply and 
its full sense — 
“Actress.” 
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Fictionized from the Triangle Photoplay 

By GRACE ADE 

IlilillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 


HAMILTON VANCE was a 
live-wire magazine writer who 
would dare most anything for 
the sake of getting unusual 
material to write about. In- 
deed, it was his indomitable courage 
which took him gypsying through the 
Cumberlands of Kentucky in quest of 
knowledge pertaining to the origin and 
conditions of the poor whites of the hills. 
Eventually he journeyed into Trigger 
Creek, a settlement in sanguinary Breat- 
hitt County, and which had been de- 
scribed as a private reservation of the 
devil. From the very inception of his so- 
journ in this unterrified community, 
Vance and his colored servant boy, Roose- 
velt Washington, had thrilling experi- 
ences such as would inspire most men to 
promptly retire from any neighborhood. 
But one of these very experiences deter- 
mined this man of letters to stay among 
the hill folk. 

Milt Sears, feudist, ex-convict and dis- 
penser of “book lamin’ down Tripper 
Creek way,” discovered Vance at his work 
very shortly after his arrival. He mis- 
took the nature of the work in which the 
newcomer was engaged, and fearing the 
possibility of being rooted out of his 
“teachin’ job,” he ordered Vance out of 
the valley before sundown. 

“An’ if ye don’t go, I’ll bushwhack ye 
’till yer dang sorry,” he added in an effort 
to make his threat impressive. 

However, Vance was not much fright- 
ened. Sears was quick to take note of 
this and he yanked out his revolver in a 
twinkling. 

“Yer goin’ to buck me, eh?” he ex- 
claimed. “Well, jes’ watch this and see 
if ye don’t think I kin shoot straight.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Sears 
fired a volley of shots and a half dozen 
bullets went tearing through Vance’s 
hat without any of them hitting the hu- 
man target. This was too much like flirt- 
ing with death to permit any man to pass 


colored servant were unterrified 


through the experi- 
ence with his equilib- 
rium unshaken. Still, 

Vance was not so up- 
set but what his 
first thought was the 
chance he w o u Id 
take on imperiling 
the future of some valuable manu- 
scripts if he ventured to make known too 
much opposition. Therefore, out of sheer 
caution, he smilingly agreed to make him- 
self scarce. 

“All right then, I’ll not bother ye ’till 
sundown, but don’t forget I’m goin to do 
enough if I find ye still here after then,” 
were the parting words of Sears, who 
went on his way, scowling. 

Within an hour after promising to de- 
part, Vance met a young daughter of the 
hills — a veritable goddess — who was on 
her way home from the Trigger Creek 
grist mill. Her mode of conveyance was 
a bull, long trained to such work. Upon 
getting his first glimpse of this girl, the 
young writer at once decided to take his 
chances on being bushwhacked, and he 
remained in the valley just so he could 
see more visions such as passed him 
astride the bull. 

Later at the Trigger Creek settlement 
Vance discovered the reason for Milt 
Sears’ actions and animosity towards him. 
A notice had been posted announcing 
that a “new boss of the teachin’ job” was 
desired. The satisfactory applicant must 
be able to read, write, figure and fight, ac- 
cording to this notice. Thinking of the 
girl he had seen riding the bull and believ- 
ing that in the position of school teacher 
he would be enabled to study the moun- 
taineers at a closer range, he decided to 
apply for the job. 

Inside the general store Vance discov- 
ered an all-absorbing checker game under 
full headway. Squire Eli Bradley, the big 
man of the hills, because of his stand-in 
with the county officials, was defeated by 
a weazened little individual who called 
himself the “champeen” 
checker player south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line. 
Recognizing in Squire 
Bradley the man with 
whom he must culti- 
vate a friendship if 
he was to secure the 
position as school 
teacher, and, being 
something of a 
checker-player him- 
self, Vance offered 
to play chestey 
boaster a game. The 
stranger’s methods 
were startling to the 
old mountaineers and 
in less time than 
it takes to tell about 
it, Vance defeated 
his opponent. 

“Now I don’t mind 


telling you who I am and that I am 
here to get the job of teaching your school,” 
Vance said after vanquishing the dazed, 
little “champeen.” 

“Wall, I reckon that anybody what kin 
play checkers that-a-way can boss a 
teachin’ job,” was Squire Bradley’s quick 
reply. 

The School Board was promptly assem- 
bled, Vance was put to the test, achieving 
easy success, and then he started for the 
school house to secure a proper introduc- 
tion to Milt Sears and to demonstrate the 
last requirement of a teacher — his ability 
to fight. His deft handling of Sears — he 
made a monkey out of him before the 
gathering of rough mountaineers — won 
Squire Bradley’s complete admiration. 

“Come to my house and sample our vit- 
tles,” the Squire invited after the fight 
which left the hefty Sears shorn of his 
reputation and nerve. 

At the Bradley home that evening, 
Vance recognized Bradley’s daughter, 
Roxie, as the girl he had seen riding the 
bull. Gleefully he began figuring that he 
was going to like his job as teacher, for 
he was sincerely interested in this pretty 
little wild flower of the rugged mountains. 
During the supper he found that Roxie 
had never been educated. She could not 
read or write. He also learned that 
Squire Bradley held the job as School 
Trustee simply because he figured he was 
the best man for the position. 

“No, I ain’t got no edgicashun and I’m 
a-waintin’ some of it mighty much, too, 
’cause I’m tired o’ the insults and jeers 
o’ Lily Bud Raines,” Roxie declared. 

Lily Bud Raines was a poor relation, 
too pretty to work, who lived with the 
Bradleys, dividing her time fifty-fifty be- 
tween reading and looking at herself in 
the mirror. Upon being introduced to 
Vance, the vain Lily Bud could not un- 
derstand why he did not crush her to him. 
She was surprised that her charms did not 
overwhelm him. 

Lafe Grider, a mountaineer, was intro- 
duced to Vance during the supper as a 
very worthy gentleman who handled 
Squire Bradley’s business affairs. From 
the beginning Grider did not like Vance’s 
presence in the Bradley home. First, he 
feared he was a Revenue Officer ; second, 
he observed that Roxie rather approved 
of the stranger. He availed himself of 
the first opportunity to warn Roxie 
against being friendly with Vance, and 
he was innately chagrined when she did 
not receive his advice with gratitude. 

When Vance assumed charge of the 
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Teacher and pupil spent much time out in the hills 

school at Trigger Creek, Roxie was one 
of the first to accept him as the proper 
schoolmaster of that territory. Vance 
very wisely took charge with a mailed 
fist and a calloused palm, and soon every- 
body was for him as a result. 

Milt Sears, bent on getting revenge, 
contributed his part towards making 
Vance’s first day exciting by taking a 
shot at him during school hours. 

The bullet went wide of the in- 
tended mark and barely 
grazed Roxie’s shoulder. 

Vance bravely accepted 
S e a r s’ challenge 
empty-handed, and 
within an instant he 
had grappled with 
him and succeeded 
in pinioning h i m 
down to the ground. 

He then turned his 
captive over to the 
pupils that he 
might be marched 
to jail under ade- 
quate escort. Im- 
mediately the vic- 
torious teacher 
turned his attention 
to Roxie, who he 
carried to her home 
with all possible 
haste. For the first '*• 
time the Squire 
learned that his 
daughter had been 
surreptitiously attending school. 

“Oh, daddy, I’m so sorry this has hap- 
pened to me, ’cause it’s a-goin’ to keep 
me outer school,” the girl deplored. 

“Never mind about that, Roxie, I’ll 
come every day and give you private les- 
sons at your home,” Vance volunteered. 

“Wal, jes’ listen to me, young feller, 
if yer goin’ to do that, ye’d better come 
well-armed, ’cause I ain’t goin’ to have 
any datter get overbearin’ and high-heeled 
by a-gettin’ too much edducashun,” the 
Squire put in. 

This was not at all reassuring to Vance. 

Of course, he instantly became beset with 
visions of real excitement. And, mean- 
while, Lafe Grider had make known his 
intention of wedding Roxie, and the 
father agreed to it, despite Roxie’s vehe- 
ment objections. Temporarily Bradley’s 
threat of violence against Vance should 
he try to give Roxie lessons proved to be 
an invulnerable barrier to their seeing 
each other. Finally, however, Vance de- 


cided to fight, because he was 
conscious of the responsi- 
bility for awakening 
Roxie’s desire for intelli- 
gence. He employed 
typical mountain 
method of having 
his way, too, for 
with much difficulty 
he bolstered up his 
colored servant’s 
courage sufficiently 
to use him to the ex- 
tent of having him 
hold a gun pointed 
straight at the Squire 
while he gave the 
girl a lesson in spell- 
ing. 

“Roxie, do ye keer 
so much for edduca- 
shun that you’ll see 
a nigger hold a gun on yer pap ?” the old 
man asked as he held his hands high in 
the air. 

“Yes, daddy, I do keer jes’ that much; 
I do want lamin’,” Roxie assured him. 

“All right, then, I’m fer it, too,” he 
agreed humbly. 

Thereupon he consented to Vance’s 
calls, and thereafter the teacher called at 


Vance carried the wounded Roxie to her home 

all hours and on all days, Sundays and 
holidays included. 

“It’s all necessary to her education,” 
Vance explained to the inquiring 
and worried Squire. 

Instinctively Lafe Grider 
realized he was not in the 
running with the new 
schoolmaster, but in- 
stead of stepping 
aside, he fostered a 
terrible hatred, and he 
made up his mind he 
would kill his rival if 
he found he was a gov- 
ernment raider spying 
on the stills in that 
vicinity. 

Lessons in love had soon 
supplanted the lessons in 
“book lamin’ ” and instead 
of poring over the reader 
and the spelling-book, the 
teacher and pupil got into 


the habit of taking strolls through the 
hills, breathing deep of the clean, woody 
atmosphere and listening to the musical 
murmuring of the crystal clear brooks, 
which babbled gleefully on all sides. 

It was while the happy couple were on 
one of these strolls that Lily Bud chanced 
to pass the schoolmaster’s cabin at a mo- 
ment when the colored servant was tak- 
ing a nap. Vance had left some of his pa- 
pers and manuscripts of new magazine 
articles on a table. In nosing about, Lily 
Bud read what she considered a most con- 
demning paragraph Vance had written. 
“In the Trigger Creek neighborhood,” the 
paragraph read, “the principal occupation 
is moonshining. Every man in the moun- 
tain either owns an illicit still or works 
at one.” To Lily Bud’s narrow mind this, 
meant but one thing — Vance was a Rev- 
enue Officer. 

She seized the damaging evidence and 
took it to Squire Bradley. Over the “Brad- 
ley vittels” that evening, Lafe Grider was 
quickly summoned and the decision was 
made to rid the community of J. Hamilton 
Vance and his servant, Roosevelt Wash- 
ington, very, very quickly. Despite 
Roxie’s statements to the contrary, Gri- 
der insisted that the paragraph 
meant but one thing, and 
with Bradley he set 
out for the latter’s 
still, leaving Lily 
Bud to guard 
Roxie. Clinging 
to the conviction 
that Vance was not 
in the employ of 
the government, 
Roxie managed to 
elude Lily Bud and 
she hurried to her 
sweetheart’s cabin 
to warn him. It was 
not long after her 
arrival at the cabin 
that she got into a 
quandary as to her 
own fate, inasmuch 
as her father had 
I warned her that if 
J she ever saw Vance 
again he would not 
permit her to put 
her foot in his 
house. 

“What’ll we do?” Roxie asked Vance 
imploringly. ( Continued on page 51) 


give ye ray Diessin , young uns 
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mmmmmm/mi ] WOULD love to start my mo- 
tion picture education today.” 
The sweet voice that 
sounded in my pink ear over 
<• ' Fm) the wire belonged to none 
other than Elsie Ferguson, who a few 
days before had signed with our company 
to appear in motion pictures. “I’ll take 
you around the studios immediately and 
will call for you in five minutes,” was my 
enthusiastic reply. With a “good-bye” 
from the other end of the wire my trusty 
typewriter was banged into the desk and 
I was off to show the famous actress of 
the spoken stage what a regular studio 
looked like. 

In exactly the stipulated time I arrived 
at the door, and 
after slicking down 
my unconquerable 
pompadeur and giv- 
ing my cravat a 
final touch, I ticked 
the bell and was 
ushered into the 
presence of the 
popular stage star. 

With her usual 
smile that always 
proves the sincerity 
of the little sign of 
Welcome on her 
door-mat, Miss 
Ferguson greeted 
her humble visitor, 
and in a surpris- 
ingly short time we 
were gliding along 
in her luxuriously 
comfortable con- 
sumer of high- 
priced gasoline. 

At the Famous 
Players’ studio we 
were greeted by that 
famous press agent of the American flag, 
George M. Cohan, who safely piloted us 


through an army of hammering carpenters 
and scenery builders. Hugh Ford, George 
M.’s director, knew Miss Ferguson from 
stage days, and between hammer beats 
the mysteries of the studio were ex- 
plained to our visitor. George M. Cohan, 
who only several months before had been 
initiated into the motion picture circle, 
proved an able teacher. The camera, the 
lights, make-up, focus lines “close-ups” 
and other motion picture accessories and 
terms were diagnosed, and before long 
Miss Ferguson was able to stand in the 
centre of a “set” flooded with powerful 
lights without blinking. To further in- 
troduce her to the behavior of a motion 
picture actor, George M. enacted several 


scenes before the camera in “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” his Artcraft picture. 

After a tour of in- 
spection from cellar 
to garret of the build- 
ing where once fam- 
ous equestrians dis- 
ported, we were off 
to the wilds of New 
Jersey, where at 
Fort Lee the Famous 
Players-Lasky day- 
light studio is situ- 
ated. Over the tur- 
bulent Hudsdn to 
Edgewater and from 
thence up m any 
steep hills to the 
studio is quite a dis- 
tance, but due to 
the charming com- 
pany of our new film 
pupil and the speed 
of her immense mo- 
tor we have arrived 
before we realized it. 

“It’s Miss Fergu- 
son,” exclaimed that 


Elsie Ferguson 

polite Frenchman, Maurice Tourneur, as he 
hurried forward with <?ne of his assistant 
directors. Mr. Tour- 
neur was selected to 
stage Miss Fergu- 
son’s initial picture, 
“Barbary Shee p,” 
and at the time of 
our arrival was su- 
pervising the build- 
ing of an Algerian 
village for the pro- 
duction. 

After being wel- 
comed to the home 
of her future activi- 
ties, Miss Fergu- 
son, for the first 
time in her life, 
viewed the wonder- 
ful workings of a 
day-light studio, 
covered entirely 
with glass. A pool 
for water scenes 
and its operation 
offered one of the 
surprises for the vis- 
itor. The immense 
iron girders, with 
their sliding platforms from which scenes 
could be filmed at every angle, the many 
scenic devices, the airy dressing rooms with 
their big mirrors and sunlight, and other 
offerings of the motion picture studio un- 
known to the theater, all tended to bewilder 
our new recruit. 

As in the case of the New York studio, 
the dill of the carpenters and property 
boys was something that could not be 
passed unnoticed by a stranger. “So this 
is the ‘silent drama,’ ” remarked Miss 
Ferguson to Mr. Tourneur with a mis- 
chievous little smile. Just then one of 
the directors staging a scene nearby blew 
a whistle as the players began to act, and 
immediately the studio became as quiet 
as a Broadway cabaret after one o’clock 
in the A. M. A pin could have been heard 
to drop as Mr. Tourneur turned to Miss 
Ferguson, and in reply to her question 
said : “Yes, THIS is the silent drama.” 

And on conclusion of the trip Elsie 
Ferguson was completely won over to the 
motion picture. In one afternoon her en- 
thusiasm for her new work advanced 
many fold — and I had performed one of 
the most pleasant duties of my job. 


George M. Cohan “explaining film" to Miss Ferguson 


Miss Ferguson arriving at the studio 
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Editor’s Note. — June Mathis, who is allied with 
the Metro-Rolfe forces, is one of the most suc- 
cessful of picture play writers. Miss Mathis has 
been on the stage since childhood. She was lead- 
ing woman with Cohan & Harris, A. H. Woods, 
the Shuberts and Liebler. She began her screen 
career as a “free lance” scenario writer, and was 
successful from the beginning. Miss Mathis has 
written and put into scenario form hundreds of 
successful picture plays, among them being “The 
Snowbird,” “Her Great Pricq,” “God’s Half 
Acre,” “The Millionaire’s Double,” and “The Cal! 
of Her People,” with Ethel Barrymore as star, 
which was scenarioized from Edward Sheldon’s 
play “Egypt.” 

KClvNTI.Y ' a young woman 
came to me with a letter of 
introduction from a friend in 
the financial district. I heard 
her story. It was to this effect : 
She was a graduate of Wellesley. Just 
after she had left college her father lost his 
money and died of grief. She and her 
mother found themselves practically penni- 
less. The young 
woman had to go 
forth into the world 
and become a bread- 
winner for her par- 
ent and herself. 

Being possessed 
of a large store of 
common sense, she 
entered a business 
college, learned 
shorthand and book- 
keeping and after 
being graduated ob- 
tained a position as 
a stenographer 
w h i c h paid her 
something like $18 a 
week. 

After hearing this 
story I very frankly 
told her that I ad- 
mired her pluck and 
energy. 

“A n d now,” I 
said, “I suppose you 
are interested in mo- 
tion pictures — t hat 
you have a favorite 
star, and that you 
want to inspect our 
studio and see the mysteries for yourself.” 
“I -am deeply interested in motion pic- 
tures,” she replied. “I am a ‘picture fan.’ 
I do want to inspect a motion picture studio, 
but that isn’t the reason I came here. I 
called. Miss Mathis, to ask you about writ- 
ing scenarios. I believe there is a great 
future in that work — a much better future 
than in the work I now am pursuing. I 
want you to advise me.” 

“There is a future in everything,” I said, 
“if one knows how to be patient, persistent 
and diligent. There is indeed a future in 
scenario-writing. And there is a future in 
being a stenographer.” 

“Yes,” she interjected, “but such big 
sums are earned by writing scenarios. One 
gets rich quickly. That is why I want to 
write scenarios.” 

“My dear girl,” I replied. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you want to become a 


scenario writer because you believe you can 
get rich quickly ? What a foolish ambition ! 
What an absurd notion! You have been 
through college. And yet you have not 
reached the understanding that the art of 
writing scenarios is much like any ordinary 
profession. It is something that requires 
long study. Results are not accomplished 
quickly. 

“Suppose you sat there now and told me 
you wanted to be a lawyer. What would it 
mean? Years of study, a diploma, the 
hanging out of your ‘shingle’ — a long wait 
before your momentous first case. It is the 
same with writing scenarios. There is much 
preliminary study. Then you enter the 
field. And then you try to sell the product 
of your brain. 

“Only there is this difference in writing 
scenarios : that the profession of practicing 
law is based on certain set rules, while that 
of writing scenarios, while based on rules 


of reason and common sense, has the realms 
of space for its limits. If you want to be- 
come a scenario writer you must first study 
the spoken drama ; then motion pictures ; 
then struggle for an idea for your first pic- 
ture play, and then assemble it in a form 
that will be attractive. 

“By all means, try scenario-writing if you 
have talent for it; but first understand that 
much hard work is ahead of you, and that 
unless you are willing to smile over disap- 
pointments you will be disappointed in your 
efforts.” 

I asked her if she had tried her hand at 
scenarios. She showed me two plays she 
had written. They were absolutely devoid 
of strong climaxes, or even plots. Believing 
in truth as the greatest tonic one human 
being can offer another, I told her what I 
thought of her plays. I made suggestions 
for revising them ; told her to try again and 


then return to see me. She thanked me 
with a tone of sarcasm in her voice — and 
she has never returned. 

There is the story of one motion picture 
“fan” with wrong ideals. She believed she 
possessed talent for writing picture plays, 
she thought that all she had to do was to sit 
down and write, and that some producer 
would snap up her work. In brief, her idea 
of the motion picture profession was that 
producers, in their frantic search for plays, 
would snap up anything offered them. 

Hers was a foolish yet wholly pardonable 
premise. She had seen some motion pic- 
ture plays which did not appeal to her. She 
thought she could do better. Now, while it 
is true that some picture plays may be weak 
— may be lacking in plot or action, those 
plays are the exception rather than the rule. 
And the person who sees a poor picture 
play immediately gets the impression that it 
is representative of all productions, instead 
of being an excep- 
tion to the general 
run. 

Many people make 
the same mistake 
when they want to 
become fiction 
writers or great 
painters. They read 
novels which impress 
them as being in- 
ferior, or they see 
paintings which lack 
realism ; and then 
they try to do better. 

It is The Wrong 
Idea. 

Very well. What 
is the Right Idea? 
Simply this : That 

when you want to 
do a thing it should 
not be because you 
think someone else 
is failing in that 
thing, but because 
you believe you have 
a strong inclination 
for that particular 
kind of work and 
successful at it. 

Let us take a simple illustration. A 
woman lives in a modest home. She has 
fitted it up to the best of her ability, yet she 
is not satisfied with its appearance. She 
keeps trying to better it. She scrubs the 
floors, polishes the furniture, adds a pic- 
ture here, or a piece of chinaware there. 
The main point is that she is not satisfied. 

Another woman lives in a modest home. 
She thinks it is beautiful. She does not 
scrub the floors, she does not polish the 
furniture, she does not add a picture or a 
piece of chinaware. She is perfectly satis- 
fied with her surroundings. She asks her 
friends what they think of her home. Chari- 
tably, they tell her it is beautiful. They are 
not truthful to her. 

The same thing applies to scenario writ- 
ing. A woman writes a picture play. She 
first maps it out carefully in her own mind, 
and even then she is not satisfied with its 
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MARY PICKFORD 

By R. W. 

Whence comes the subtle charm, the weird magnetic grip she holds upon our hearts? 
i ’Tis not alone dramatic art, for others please us in their varied parts 

Upon the magic screen, that mimic of our features, actions, thoughts and fears, 

Which registers with eloquence unspoken all our joys, our moods, our tears. 

Whereon we actors see ourselves as others see us — virtues, defects — ALL! 

I A repetition of our other selves responding to the Author's call, 

| And yet gives glimpses through the Mummer’s mask of our real selves, and takes 

| A message to beholders, one which makes them love us, fear us, seals or shakes 

| Their confidence and brings respect or grim reserve, invites response in kind, 

| Strange telepathic messages, unerring, true, transferred from mind to mind. 

j We see her in her rags or coronet, her hair unkempt or dressed, and feel 

| Her mood of pathos, petulance, her very frowns or tears are real. 

’Tis art, oh, yes, indeed, the art of nature’s artist mirrored heart and soul, 

For be she quaint princess or lowly beggar maid, she lives each varied role, 

And lives them all just as she FEELS them, THERE’S the secret of her grip and I 
charm, 

The reason why a great big, bustling world lies willingly in the small palm 
Of her well-moulded hand, and we who know her days, her home, her nature sweet, 

Her kindly deeds to those around her, KNOW just why the world lies at her feet, 

It is — the girl herself is good. Her charm of heart, her sweetness cannot vary, 

| And so — “Miss Pickford” has been lost, we know her not, remains but “Little Mary." 
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appearance. She keeps trying to better it. 
She polishes up scenes and situations, she 
adds a climax here or an anti-climax there. 
The main point is that she is not satisfied. 

Another woman writes a picture play. 
She believes it is sublime. She does not 
view it critically — she does not try to better 
it. She sends it to a producer, and it is 
“returned with thanks.” Satisfied with her 
own work, she believes those who have 
looked at it are lacking in intelligence. 

Which is the successful home woman? 
Which is the successful scenario writer? 
My illustrations give their own answers. 

In my particular case, when I have an 
idea for a play, I first make it real in my 
own mind. Here is a wealthy and influen- 
tial woman who loves a poor man. Her 
friends try to dissuade her from displaying 
her affection for him. They try to con- 
vince her he is unworthy of her. They 
even go to the extent of trying to put the 
man in the light of being a thief, because 
they believe he is inferior to her socially 
and they are determined to prevent a match. 

In the end right triumphs. The man be- 
comes the means of saving the woman’s 
fortune from being swept away. She real- 
izes that he is upright, honorable. In a 
great burst of love and gratitude she tells 
him of her feeling. It is a new light for 
him. He had not dared aspire to her hand ; 
and yet he had secretly adored her all the 
time. 

Now in our own minds we can picture the 
wealthy woman, the poor man, the woman’s 
friends. But what have we? An idea for 
a play? No. Merely a series of situations. 
There is no plot — no great idea — no thread. 

On the other hand, suppose that one of 
the rich woman’s friends was a wealthy 
man who had swindled the poor man in a 
mining deal. The wealthy man loves the 
rich woman ; he knows she loves the poor 
man. He is determined to win her. He 
knows he cannot succeed by fair methods, 
so he schemes to get her into his power; 
to first get possession of her fortune. 

His plans seem to be going through suc- 
cessfully, when the poor man suddenly 
realizes how he was swindled ; learns of the 
plot against the rich woman ; balks it. 

Here you have a glimmer of that mystic 
word, “Plot” which the dictionary defines 
as “a complication of related incidents 
which are gradually unfolded.” The “re- 
lated incidents” in this particular case are 
that a force of evil is combatting and seek- 
ing to gain the mastery over forces for 
good. And the forces for good must 
triumph, else you have a tragedy. 

So, in struggling for a picture play, first 
get your plot. When you have pursued that 
and captured it, the matter of writing the 
play is one of diligence and persistence. 
But remember — the plot must run all 
through the story. It must develop at the 
beginning, thus showing the reason for the 
play, and it must go through each situation, 
like a silver thread binding together a string 
of pearls. 

In your mind’s eye you must visualize 
your plot, just as you would stand on a 
mountain-top and gaze on beautiful scenery 
surrounding you. You must visualize your 
characters, either evil or good, just as you 
would pick out, from your mountain emin- 
ence, beautiful or unattractive bits of 
scenery. You must see your characters go- 
ing through the action on the screen — and 
when you have seen all of that, sit down and 
write what you have seen. 

It may sound difficult, or it may sound 


easy — but that is the way I write my 
scenarios. 

There are many no doubt who lack the 
knowledge of the technical terms used in a 
working script or the knowledge of how to 
introduce or bring their characters together. 
They probably are puzzled by the different 
methods of the feature producing com- 
panies, for each company has its own par- 
ticular style of continuity, based on the 
same principles which the youngest literary 
art has laid out. 

Each company assembles its characters 
for introduction in the story. One large 
feature corporation introduces all of its 
characters first with explanatory titles and 
semi action. Another prints a cast, then 
unravels the story while I personally prefer 
to introduce all characters in action. 

This, like reading a book, may bring an 
unexpected development the next moment 
in the introduction of a new character. 


While if they are visualized before you, be- 
fore the story is told, you begin to scent 
their relationship and just what influence 
they will have on the story. 

After your characters have been intro- 
duced unfold the story with action, leaving 
out superfluous scenes, carrying each inci- 
dent until you reach the development of 
suspense then carry the story to its climax 
and gently down the hill to the usual happy 
ending which our “fans” seem to favor. 
Make your characters human. Of course a 
great deal of this is up to the director. 
Don’t be afraid of writing a title or a leader 
if it helps the story. 

It is better to know what the action is 
about than to remain in doubt. And if 
your story will permit add comedy, for 
five reels of suffering after a day’s work 
gets on the nerves. Like the old saying, 
“the voice with the smile wins,” “the pho- 
toplay with the laugh gets the money.” 



“IT’S YOUR MOVE,” SAID THE PAWN 



And who wouldn't like to move in a little closer to this bewitching smile of Doris Pawn? When this photo- 
player isn't busy dallying with the outdoors — and smiling — she appears in William Fox photoplays 


J 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE CLAN THAT ACTS 


Incredible as it may appear to one who has 
seen Lee Morris, the long, lanky comedian — 
he is six feet three and a half inches — was 
once a baby. How he ever grew to this great 
height from mere babyhood is an unwritten 
chapter in his life. He is now seen in the 
William Fox photoplay, “Durand of the Bad 
Lands.” 

“I have been told that when I was a baby, 
the girls of the neighborhood — I lived in Sioux 
City, Iowa — used to come to our house and 
borrow me to play with. I wish they would 
do it now.” 

Tom Forman, who has acquired an enviable 
reputation as leading man in many Paramount 
Pictures, may assume the role of leading man 
in a battle with German submarines, as he has 
enlisted in the Coast Artillery Federal Re- 
serve. Like many other Laskyites, Forman 
joined the 17th Company of this organization, 
which is captained by Ted Duncan and has as 
its second lieutenant Walter Long, both mem- 
bers of the Lasky organization. 

ta 

“Danny” Sullivan, who is appearing in “Wife 
Number Two,” starring Valeska Suratt, was 
well known to two Presidents. “Danny” in his 
youth was on speaking terms with Grover 
Cleveland and William McKinley. He knew 
them as many other youngsters knew them. 
He sold them newspapers when they visited 
New York. 

Following violent rumors from Bear Moun- 
tain concerning the tons of trout that were 
being extracted from the mountain streams 
by William C. DeMille, Jesse L. Lasky decided 
to investigate. The vice-president of the Fa- 
mous Players Lasky Corporation had just 
motored across the continent and determined 
to go fishing for a few days’ rest. After five 
days of ceaseless baiting of hooks he gave up 
in disgust, not having received a single bite 
with the exception of those which were donated 
by a few frisky mosquitoes. The remarks 
which Mr. Lasky made concerning the veracity 
of one Mr. DeMille would not look well even 
upon a scrap of paper. 

h 

David “Slim” Voorhees, one of the tallest, 
if not the tallest of actors on the screen, has 
been called to the colors and on July 15th re- 
ported for duty at a certain post in California. 
“Slim” is now drum major in one of the army 
bands. He was born in Kansas in 1890 and 
stands 6 feet 794 inches tall. He is a nephew 
of the late U. S. Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, 
and has been playing in Pathe’s “Lonesome 
Luke” comedies. He is said to be the tallest 
man now enlisted in Uncle Sam’s army. 

ta 

Virginia Valli, who is Taylor Holmes’ lead- 
ing woman in his first Essanay picture, “Effi- 
ciency Edgar’s Courtship,” formerly was an 
interpretative dancer on the stage. 


Francis X. Bushman, Metro star, who is in- 
sured for almost his weight in gold, has pur- 
chased forty acres of land adjoining his estate 
of one hundred and twenty-five acres, at Bush- 
manor, Maryland. This makes his place one 
of the largest in Maryland and is valued at 
$150,000, exclusive of the horses and cattle 
and the planting of this season. 

Hazel Daly, who plays the role of Honey in 
Essanay’s famous Skinner pictures, jumped 
from high school to the screen and in two 
years became a star. She is one of the few 
picture celebrities who won fame without 
stage experience. 

tea 

Julian Eltinge, who began active work be- 
fore the camera at the Lasky studio on his first 
Paramount Picture, is somewhat alarmed and 
perturbed over his new sleeping schedule. The 
well-known feminine impersonator found him- 
self arriving at the Lasky studio at 7.30 — just 
three hours after his regular retiring time! 
Despite his best efforts to ward off this dis- 
graceful proceeding, he finds himself so tired 
at night that he is perfectly willing to go to 
bed at 9.00 P. M. 


■■■■I 

Olive Thomas recently became an authoress, 
collaborating with Director Lynn Reynolds on 
a Triangle play in which she will be starred. 
The little “Follies” beauty is said to have scored 
heavily for the box offices throughout the coun- 
try with her first two offerings, “Madcap 
Madge” and “An Even Break.” 

A; 

Mary Pickford’s leading man in “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” is Eugene O’Brien, the 
popular young actor whose wide stage and 
screen experiences and handsome appearance 
makes him an ideal selection for this honor. 
On the speaking stage Mr. O’Brien appeared 
with such well-known favorites as Elsie Janis, 
Ethel Barrymore, Margaret Illington, Fritzi 
Scheff and others of equal standing in the 
theatrical profession. In motion pictures his 
most notable portrayals were those evidenced 
in Famous Players productions, in which he 
created country-wide attention for his excep- 
tional work. ^ 

Charles Ray has a new Mercer, a brilliant 
red machine, and he spends most of his time 
in it. His friends call it the “Red Devil,” but 
his private name for it is “Tobasco.” It has 
everything but a wall bed and an elevator. 


LITTLE MARY’S “GLAD HAND” 


te» 

Jay Morley, juvenile lead with the Isadore 
Bernstein Company, has had a most adventur- 
ous career. Some years ago he picked up about 
five reels of what he admits was “junk” film 
and traveled about the country working in a 
vaudeville act himself. Sometimes he stayed 
at hotels and sometimes he could not afford 
it, but it gave him the idea of transferring his 
affections from the spoken to the silent drama. 


Mary Pickford and JeS£e L. Lasky welcome William 
S. Hart to the Artcraft fold. Big Bill's first Art- 
. craft picture has already been commenced under the 

supervision of Thomas H. Ince, offering a powerful story by C. Gardner Sullivan, the noted photoplay writer. 
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Julian Eltinge and his pipe are inseparable 


ian 


Eltinge 


as a Regular 
Charming is 


Here he is in the process of changing from himself to “She” 



Asa female thief 
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r l F HE celebrated female impersona- j 
Jj tor, Julian Eltinge, has joined the j 
throngs of stage artists in trans- j 
planting his talents to the screen, and. 
he has made his debut in a highly di- j 

verting photoplay entitled “The Count- j 

| ess Charming,” in which he plays the J 

| roles of Saunders Julian, a regular | 

| fellow, a virile, red-blooded man, and | 

| Countess Raffeisky, a dainty woman of j 

| rare beauty. It is while posing as the j 

| latter, out of a spirit of revenge be- j 

| cause he had been rejected by society, j 

[ that Mr. Eltinge does his best work. j 

| As the Countess he rents a big house | 

1 and is speedily received in society. He j 

J proceeds to collect for the Red Cross j 

and he steals all kinds of things. 
Eventually he is apprehended by the 
police, but a moment after being ar- 
rested he turns out the lights in the 
room, knocks down the officers and 
escapes. Then he brings about the con- 
venient “death" of the Countess and 
reappears on the scene as Julian in 
| time to win the girl he loves and to | 

| prove that he was justified in all he had | 

j done. Julian Eltinge as an artist and | 

| “The Countess Charming” as a real | 

j cinema hit are worth while any time. 
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As a real wat.r nymph 



And here he is giving us all the wink 



Here he stands to our right as some stunner 




GRACE DARMOND 

SANGER AND JORDEN 
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T is a long step from a monastery 
to a moving picture studio. At 
first thought it is impossible to 
conceive of even the remotest 
connection between the two. 
The duties of a monk of the Greek Church 
can hardly be said to resemble those of a 
screen actor. In Iliodor, generally known 
as the mad monk of Russia, is found the 
rare combination of priest and actor. Ilio- 
dor, as nearly all the world knows by now, 
was the principal opponent of Rasputin, the 
powerful monk who had the Royal Family 
of Russia completely under his control. So 
firmly did he have them in his clutches that 
they did not dare to act without his counsel 
or permission. Iliodor exposed Rasputin’s 
evil living and his schemes of self-advance- 
ment to the authorities in Russia, but Ras- 
putin’s influence at court was too strong for 
him. The faith of the Czar and Czarina 
was pinioned on Rasputin, and they could 
look upon him who spoke ill of him only as 
a traitor. The result of Iliodor’s accusa- 
tions was that he was banished for his 


pains. 

He came to this country where he 
and his wife took refuge in a little 
Harlem flat. He immediately set about 
to expose the wrongs of Russia, and 
the intrigues of the Russian 
court. He attacked Royal per- 
sonages, officials and 
political leaders 
ruthlessly. His ac- 
cusations were sup- 
ported by history, 
and his revelations 
caused a sensation. 

Finally he was in- 
duced to lend his 
drama of modern 
events to the screen. 

It is nearly five 
months ago that the 
first scenes were 
taken by Herbert 
Brenon for his re- 
tnarkable photo- 
drama, “The Fall of 
the Romanoffs.” 

Life in the studio 
has been a novel ex- 
perience for Iliodor, 
and he has much to 
say concerning the 
uses and possibilities 
of the screen. He 
speaks not a word 
of English, and all 
conversation with 
him must be carried 
on by means of an 
interpreter. 

“T hrough my 
ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, which lasted 
until I was thirty- 
three years of age,” 
said Iliodor in a re- 
cent interview, “I 


Here's the Raiser as you see him played by a moving picture actor and a close study of the picture will 
convince you that there is a close resemblance to tbe real thing. A bad thing he is, 
too, as the photoplay. "The Fall of the Romanoffs," proves 


vitality and ceaseless effort as the moving 
picture. 

“Anyone who thinks that I have under- 
taken to make a picture for either fame or 
money is very much mistaken. I have had 
all the fame that I or any man could pos- 
sibly want, and as for money, my needs are 
simple and money has no charm for me. 
The only use I have for it is as a means to 
an end. I consented to take part in this 
picture, and play the role that I had taken 
in the recent events in Russia simply be- 
cause I wished to condemn all evil and to 
make public to the world the wrongs of 
Russia. My friends in this country, especi- 
ally those who were priests in the Greek 
Church, persuaded me against it. They 
advised me to keep away from moving pic- 
tures on the grounds that such occupa- 
tions were not fitting to the dignity of a 
priest. I was in a strange country. I did 
not know what to do or whom to believe. I 
longed to give the world by means of the 
screen my knowledge of Russia’s woes and 
injustices, but the demands of my friends 
were insistent and I regretfully gave up 
the idea. 

“Then came the news of the Russian 
Revolution and the pardon of all those 
who had been ene- 
mies of the Czar and 
his coterie. I packed 
my belongings and 
prepared to leave 
for Russia. Felix 
de Thiele came to 
see me. He begged 
me to remain in this 
country and make a 
picture depicting the 
recent historical 
events in Russia as I 
knew them. He told 
me of the inestim- 
able good it would 
do not only in Rus- 
sia but throughout 
the world. I felt it 
jnyself. I wanted to 
spread the truth. 
But I was afraid 
that the d ra m a 
would not be cor- 
rectly executed, and 
afraid that whoever 
the producer might 
be, he might have 
little regard for the 
truth, and that he 
might be neglectful 
of detail. It would 
be useless in Russia 
should the atmos- 
phere be incorrect 
or the settings 
faulty. And should 
the picture fail to 
impress Russians it 
would mean the 
downfall of all my 
hopes and aspir- 


was taught to believe that the theatre, 
moving pictures and all kindred amuse- 
ments came directly from the devil. I real- 
ize now what a wrong idea that is. Since 
coming to this country I have been able to 
see many things in a different and much 
clearer light. I am emancipated. I am free 
from the shackles that bound me for so 
long, and I find much good where before 
I could see only evil. I now see in moving 
pictures only opportunities for unlimited 
good. 

“It is only of late during my association 
with Mr. Brenon while filming ‘The Fall of 
the Romanoffs,’ that I have realized the 
tireless energy and the careful forethought 
that are necessary to make a successful pic- 
ture. No branch of art requires so much 
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ations. I feared, too, that the main truths 
might be distorted and disfigured, but I 
knew that nothing of great worth is ac- 
complished without much anxiety, and with 
Mr. Thiele’s encouragement, I made up my 
mind to be patient and search for the right 
man. I knew that the subject could be 
coped with only by a man with an excep- 
tional brain, the soul of an artist, and a 
thorough knowledge of his business. 

“I look upon it as the will of destiny 
that Mr. Brenon has undertaken to accom- 
plish this great work. I consider Mr. 
Brenon chosen by God to be the man 
through whom these revelations are given 
to the world. It takes unspeakable energy 
and infinite pains to stage this big subject. 
Mr. Brenon’s is no easy task; but he spared 
neither time, labor, money nor pains. 
I am convinced that Mr. Brenon has done 
and is doing all that lies in human power to 
reproduce these incidents. Nothing does he 
neglect to make his scenes, his characters 
and his story correct. The Russian spirit 
is observed in every detail. The picture will 
be a boon to Russians. For the first time 
they will learn the truth, and they will see 
for themselves the intrigues of the Russian 
Court that were the direct cause of so much 
of the people’s suffering and unhappiness. 
They will, be shown who are really re- 
sponsible for the events which led up to 
the Russian Revolution, and they will see 
how they were hoodwinked by those in 
power and by the monarchs of their land. 

“For the Russian people never knew what 
was happening. They never realized how 
they were being mistreated and misgov- 
erned. It will be a revelation to them. They 
are only now learning for the first time a 
few of the facts for themselves. Friends 
coming from Russia tell me that my book 
which, since the revolution and the conse- 
quent overthrow of tyranny, the people have 
been allowed to read, is being widely dis- 
cussed, and that the Russian people are be- 
ginning to look with a more friendly eye 
toward me. Before I was bearing a light in 
darkness ; I was misunderstood and dis- 
trusted by my own countrymen. But now 
they are beginning to see that what I told 
them was true. History has proved it. 

“I feel, too, that ‘The Fall of the Roman- 
offs’ will be the means of my moral rehabili- 
tation. Of that I am convinced. What- 
ever mistakes I have made in my life this 
picture will wipe away. The good that it 
will do in the world and for Russia in par- 
ticular will compensate, I know, for any 
wrong I have committed. 

IIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllli 

Big, sympathetic “Hell Morgan,” the 
proprietor of one of the Barbary Coast 
saloons that became extinct in the San 
Francisco fire of 1906, in the person of 
Alfred Allen, is a character who has made 
a friend of every one who has seen that 
realistic melodrama, “Hell Morgan’s 
Girl.” In real life Mr. Allen is likewise 
a friend of every one who knows him, par- 
ticularly of the budding motion picture 
actor, for he has been a dramatic instruc- 
tor for many years and is a real “old 
stager” of the footlights. 

Although he was the son of a univer- 
sity president, when Alfred was a seven- 
teen-year-old boy he ran away from his 
home in Western New York and secured 
work on the stage of the old Wallack 
Theatre in New York City. During the 
day he attended the Empire Theatre 



Entering Rasputin's 
room showing the 
awe in which they 
regard this priest 


and Czarina 
Nance O'Neill 


In HERBERT 
BRENON'S “THE 
FALL OF THE 
ROMANOFFS " 


The Czar 
Alfred Hickman 


“I have been asked what were my sensa- 
tions when first I went before the camera. 
For me the camera did not exist. Never 
once did I feel conscious of it. I was simply 
living over again the events of a few years 
ago. I did not feel that I was acting. I was 
living again in the past. 

“When I return to Russia I intend to 
found a little colony on a safe and sound 
social and religious basis. In this colony 
moving pictures will be a conspicuous fac- 
tor. They will be used in the fight against 


evil, and will be the chief means of in- 
structing the people. I intend to have a 
studio properly equipped where we shall 
manufacture our own pictures for our own 
use. I he knowledge that I have gained in 
Mr. Brenon’s studio will be invaluable to 
me there. It will be my delight and pleas- 
ure to thus be a promulgator of knowledge. 
I have always stood for truth, eternal truth. 
I want to see the human race in this big 
world of ours united as brothers and sisters 
should be.” 


Hell Morgan as He is 

The Amateur’s Friend 

By CARL STEARNS CLANCY 
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School, in which Mr. Belasco was an in- 
structor, and later became a teacher in 
this school himself, after having secured 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. at his 
father’s university, and taught there also. 

Mr. Allen also taught in Baltimore four 
years, served as a geologist on the New 
York State Survey, engaged in the min- 
ing business in Georgia and Florida for 
five years, became the owner of several 
mines, and on his experience with them 
based several successful plays. He wrote 
the two well-known novels, “The Heart 


of Don Vega” and “Judge Lynch” during 
this time. 

In 1901 Mr. Allen was awarded the 
$1000 Town Topics’ prize for writing the 
best play in a contest conducted by this 
publication, a play on the negro problem 
entitled “Chivalry,” played on the road as 
“The Master Power,” and as a result of 
its success was offered and filled the posi- 
tion of play critic on the “Dramatic Mir- 
ror” during the following four years. 

Needing a change, Mr. Allen next went 
to Alaska and engaged in gold mining. 
Upon his way back to New York he 
stopped off in Los Angeles, was offered 
the position of dramatic instructor in the 
Egan School, and as a result never re- 
turned East, but remained with this insti- 
tution four years. During this time he 
directed several productions. 
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N a recent evening, Beatriz Michelena, in response to 
an invitation from the University of California, ap- 
peared before 10,000 people as a much-heralded star 
feature in the Greek Theatre production of “The 
Talisman,” a new Egyptian play by Raine Bennett. 
While not widely known in the playwriting craft, 

Mr. Bennett is a promising young author of San 
Francisco, whence genius sometimes flows, and 
his play has occasioned an unanimity of en- 
thusiastic comment among Far West- 
ern critics. 

Miss Michelena’s appearance in 
“The Talisman” is of unique inter- 
est, since it marks the first time a 
motion picture actress has been 
asked to share honors with Mar- 
garet Anglin, Maude Adams, 

Julia Marlowe and a few other 
stars of the legitimate stage 
and make her bow from the 
classical granite of the Hearst 
Greek Theatre at the Univer- 
sity of California. It testifies 
not only to a resognition of the 
actress’ individual talents, but 
likewise to a growing conscious- 
ness of the advancing art of the 
motion picture profession. 

“The Talisman” was staged 
in the Greek Theatre by the San 
Francisco Players’ Club, under 
the immediate auspices of the 
University of California’s Sum- 
mer Session. Miss Michelena 
played the role of an impassioned 
Bedouin girl with a fire and an 
interpretation of her lines that 
were reminiscent of her earlier 
conquests on the speaking and 
singing stage — before she be- 
came a disciple of the silent 
drama exclusively. It was her 
first appearance in person for over four years, 
during which interval, she whimsically de- 
clares, she had circled the globe at least 
a good dozen times in as many motion 
picture features. 

While rehearsing for the 
Greek Theatre play, Miss Mich- 
elena was dividing her time 
with “The Dead Line,” a film 
drama written by Earle Snell 
and directed by 
George E. Middle- 
ton-whichsheisnow 
producing in the 
Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains and interlin- 
ing with an abund- 
ance of untamed 
Western atmos- 
phere. According 
to the star’s own 
declaration, it re- 
quires an elastic 
imagination to 

carry one, with a 
mere change of cos- 
tume, from the un- 
couth mountain girl 
of the West to the 
impassioned Egyp- 
tian maiden, who 


Two Michelena studies in light and shade 


wooed her Arab lover in seductive blank verse, conjured charms 
from a scarab and exuded the atmosphere of the hypnotic East. 

Says she, “It is a long jump from the pioneer California, 
with her primitive codes, to Egypt, with her assortment of Sa- 
hara, pyramids, Nile and crocodiles. Consequently it was diffi- 
cult for me to properly segregate myself when at 
the same time rehearsing for ‘The Talisman’ 
and making scenes for my Western photo- 
drama. 

“While the ‘other woman’ of the 
scenario was making shameless at- 
tempts before the camera to steal 
my Western lover, or the villain- 
ous Cattle King was scheming to 
rid himself of the homesteaders 
and my father in particular, I 
had to close my eyes to all of 
it and pace the other end of the 
stage, mumbling over to my- 
self sweet, seductive lines from 
‘The Talisman’ that were not 
in the least like the ‘rough and 
ready’ subtleties, with which I 
had to win and hold my West- 
ern prestige in the motion pic- 
ture. Then when my turn came 
for the scene, I had to throw 
aside my Egyptian manuscript 
and rush ‘like mad’ to adequately 
thwart the ‘other woman’ and 
the villainous Cattle King in 
time to change my costume and 
take my car for the eighty-mile 
drive to Berkeley and a Greek 
Theatre rehearsal.” 

Miss Michelena is one of those 
actresses who knows the line of 
demarcation between light and 
shadow in interpreting drama, 
and she has implicit faith in the 
power of the moving picture 
camera to help in conveying the 
fluctuating moods of human beings undergoing 
life s story. In the two accompanying pic- 
tures in which she is the star, it 
will be noted by all who will study 
deeply that the combined power of 
both light and shade have been 
brought very much into play 
in creating the proper “at- 
mosphere” for these partic- 
ular situations. The effect is 
not only strikingly 
beautiful, but it is 
tell-tale. One can al- 
most see the general 
trend of the whole 
plot by studying 
these two views of 
it. The light-and- 
shade idea is just 
that informative. 
Of course animated 
photography lends 
itself to this sort of 
art, and the fre- 
quency with which 
such effects are 
flashed on the screen 
is one of the ele- 
ments tending to 
constantly popular- 
ize the movies. 
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Beauty an Asset to Screen Actress, 
Says Alma Rueben 


LMA Rueben, the Triangle ac- 
tress, who was recently de- 
scribed by a noted critic as “the 
dusk jewel of the screen,” has 
been asked to contribute her bit 
to the controversy as to whether or not 
beauty is a handicap to an actress. 

“A handicap !” exclaimed Miss Rueben 
when approached by an interviewer. “Well, 
I should say it would prove an asset to any 
woman, particularly a screen actress. 

“All stars are beautiful, I suppose — at 
least in the eyes of their press agents. As a 
matter of fact, many of them are, if you 
regard beauty as consisting of regular fea- 
tures, good teeth and nice coloring; but to 
be remarked for loveliness of face, a woman 
must possess something more. She must 
be distinctive. 

“Poe, in his description of Ligeia, quotes 
Bacon, Lord Varulam, as saying, ‘There is 
no exquisite beauty without some strange- 
ness of proportion.’ In this very ‘strange- 
ness’ lies the fascination that causes peo- 
ple to look again and again. It is the 
‘strangeness’ in the smile of Mona Lisa that 
has caused men to admire her. Perhaps 
this is the quality that has caused Jane Cowl 
to be acclaimed one of the most beautiful 
women of the American stage. She con- 
siders this a misplaced compliment, I know, 
for she frankly declares that her features 
are irregular. I am sure others have not 
noted this irregularity, but it accounts for 
the distinctive beauty that is hers. 

“A face without expression of inner 
charm or intellect may be pretty, but it is 
not beautiful. I think Alan Dale paid an 
enviable compliment to Louise Glaum when 


he said that she did not possess mere prettiness, 
but an intelligence of face that suited the roles 
she played. 'Intelligence of face,’ seems to me, 
to be the chief essential of beauty. You see in- 
numerable girls in 
comedies, in musi- 
cal shows and in so- 
ciety life whose 
faces are archi- 
tecturally perfect, 
yet they are not 
beautiful, simply 
because they lack 
the prime requisite. 

“Webster defines 
beauty as an as- 
semblage of graces, 
proprieties, or some 
one of them that sat- 
isfy eye, ear, intel- 
lect or esthetic or 
moral sense. A 
building may please 
the esthetic sense 
without appealing 
to the intellect, but 
I do not think the 
face of a woman 
can be called beau- 
tiful unless it appeals to both. 

“I am not so sure that Lillian Russell, 
the American peeress of beauty, has earned 
her distinction solely through the faultless 
coloring and the regularity of her features. 

She has a personality that draws you to her. 

Those who know her best seem the most en- 
thusiastic in the praise of her loveliness. 

Indeed, among the members of her profes- 
sion Miss Russell is celebrated for her 


splendid good nature and her many acts of 
kindness. Doubtlessly it is this charm of 
personality, expressing itself through her 
face, that has caused the public to declare 
her the most beautiful of American women. 

“I do not say that such beauty as I define 
is essential to screen success. Far be it ! 
Many pretty girls are commanding large 
salaries, but their successes are seldom last- 
ing if they depend upon prettiness.” 
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Alma 
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There are different methods of dispos- 
ing of the aged in various countries. In 
some regions in Africa a party of able- 
bodied Africans will accompany an old 
person into the forest, smite him or her 
on the head with a bolus — a club with a 
stone tied to the end of it. Formerly in 
the Far North the Esquimaux placed the 
aged in canoes without paddles and gently 
placed them on the outgoing tide. They 
never returned, which was the object of 
the ceremony. In civilized countries like 
the United States family pride prevents 
the aged from accepting alms, the result 
of which is voluntary entrance into Nir- 
vana. In California the recent registra- 
tion of able-bodied men for the army re- 
vealed the fact that many thousands of the 
aged exist there waiting for the Angel 
Gabriel to blow his horn from one of those 
precipitous eminences that so variegate 
and decorate the Golden State. The sui- 
cides of these aged are most frequent in 
this land of the magnolia and the mocking 
bird. Daily the public press records the 
forcible exit of age. Some absorb gas 
into their systems ; others swallow car- 
bolic acid ; the revolver frequently fur- 
nishes convenient means for the despatch, 
while many go to the ends of the piers in 
the ocean, and while the vesper bells of 
the local mission burden the ambient at- 
mosphere with their intermittent chimes, 
and the golden orb of day sinks peace- 


A Moving Benediction 

By E. H. RYDALL 
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fully beneath the ever-placid bosom of 
the mighty Pacific, they slide into the 
restless surface of the sea. Occasionally 
a body will be observed falling from the 
twelfth story of some office building into 
the street, horrifying the pedestrians and 
causing women to faint; this is a vulgar 
but rapid method of entering eternity, 
quite distressing to the feelings of the 
surviving public. 

Failure in investments after a life of 
success is the cause of most of this de- 
struction of human life. Employment 
they cannot get on account of the gray 
hair; many vainly try to act as advertis- 
ing agents, book peddlers, jurors or night 
watchmen. Failing in these, the alterna- 
tive is charity, or the County Poor Farm, 
both of which are abhorrent to their high- 
strung and sensitive natures. Then re- 
mains dissolution, which is performed 
daily by the aged in California in the ways 
indicated. 

The motion picture manufacturers 
have stepped into this disgraceful civilized 
state of affairs and furnish many thou- 
sand aged men with occasional employ- 
ment. They are as characters not only, 
but in that everlasting demand for large 


crowds of people necessary for some of 
the movie picture productions. The cli- 
mate is equable, the work easy and the 
pay from two to five dollars a day, ac- 
cording to the position in the drama occu- 
pied by the aged candidate. With the 
aid of this money so acquired they linger 
longer in this sunkissed paradise, and 
often acquire sufficient money to pay the 
authorities for keeping their graves wet 
long after they have begun to sleep the 
last sleep. 

In England they are now pensioning 
the aged, and this pensioning may take 
away the sting that charity inflicts, so 
far as I know. I should judge it would 
be better for the nation to supply some 
form of occupation to the aged which 
would be beneficial by keeping their 
minds engaged, instead of wandering 
about as idle pensioners. The deleterious 
effects of idleness may be observed in the 
Soldiers’ Homes of this country, where 
thousands of veterans are standing 
around in idleness waiting for the last 
roll-call. The aspect of these idle vener- 
able is lamentable. 

The point desired to be indicated in 
this screed is that the motion picture peo- 
ple are a Godsend, because of their abil- 
ity to furnish employment to the grand 
army of aged genteel, who are too proud 
to beg and too honest to steal, and yet 
are face to face with hunger and want. 
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THE SILENT TREND 

A Composite Review of the Current Month’s 
Achievements in the Photo-Play World 

By BERT D. ESSEX 


“C|OBER days make sober photoplays,” 
declares one producer erroneously 
we are sure. On the contrary, according to 
our ideas, the soberness current events of 
the world inspire should by all means lead 
everybody to the alternative of worthy di- 
version for much-needed relief from the 
stress of it all, and the latter is undoubt- 
edly the natural tendency. It is not that we 
would encourage negligence of duty owed 
to our country in its great crisis, but we 
cling to the old doctrine that “all work and 
no play makes a dull boy of Jack.” After 
devoting the whole long day to doing one’s 
bit in the national organization for ultimate 
victory of democracy, it is eminently fitting 
to repair to a place of moral amusement in 
the evening for the sole purpose of gaining 
ample occasion to smile away your trou- 
bles. Obviously, you cannot succeed in 
this if the photoplays are sober. Instead 
your woes are only intensified by seeing 
more woes depicted on the screen. It seems 
to us this makes it absolutely imperative for 
producers to forsake serious subjects as far 
as possible and to substitute on any slight 
excuse a story which excites the merriment 
without limitation. If the majority of the 
producers reached the conclusion that the 
times demanded stirring drama and melo- 
drama, and comedy and farce were thereby 
relegated to the background, we are sure we 
are safe in predicting an amazing decrease 
in box-office receipts throughout Filmdom. 

The theory of one captain of the industry 
would not arouse our apprehension very 
much if it were not supported by the open 
advertising of another equally prominent 
leader in the field for “heavy dramas ex- 
clusively.” The simultaneous appearance 
of two such advocates is enough to cause 
one to fear the advent of a dangerous trend 
and it is but natural that an agitator of 
laugh-producers should raise his voice in 
protest. There is little doubt as to the idio- 
syncrasies of these particular champions of 
solemn plays, but this does not preclude 
the possibility of their being sufficiently 
powerful to wield such tremendous influ- 
ence as to make their ideal universally ac- 
ceptable. Therefore, just to convince these 
two gentlemen that they are starting some- 
thing which should never be started in these 
days, we would suggest and urge a letter 
campaign on the part of the photoplay fans, 
who, being the ones who pay the fiddler, 
should never hesitate to express their opin- 
ions and to make known their desires. Such 
letters poured into the office of the manager 
of your favorite moving picture theatre 
will exert a final influence in the higher 
realm occupied by the men who produce the 
screen fare. It strikes us as being necessary 
to crystallize public sentiment now more 
than ever, and there is no more efficient 
method of accomplishing this than direct 
communication. Of course, we suggest this 
letter campaign, fully confident that its ef- 
fect will be to impress every one who needs 
to be impressed with the fact that residents 
of Uncle Sam’s proud domain want plenty 
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| TENDENCIES TERSELY TOLD | 

Famous opera singers continue to j 
succumb to the lure of moving pic- 
tures. Added to the constellation of 
stars headed by Geraldine Farrar an l 
Mary Garden now is Anna Case, 
American soprano, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, of New York. Miss 
Case will be starred on the screen 
J under the direction of Julius Steger, 

1 late this coming winter. 


| The tendency to turn more and more | 
1 to new writers for screen stories, and j 
| to become more skeptical of accepted j 
| playwrights and novelists is impress- j 
j ively exemplified by Maxwell Karger, | 
| general manager of the Metro Picture | 
j Corporation, who is frankly appealing g 
| to amateur writers to “whip up” and | 
I submit some suitable scenarios for j 
| Madame Nazimova, Ethel Barrymore, j 
| Emily Stevens, Emmy Wehlen, and, j 
| Francis X. Bushman and Beverly | 
| Bayne. Get busy, unsung genius! 


| The trend towards re-alignment of | 
| motion picture interests is more pro- | 
| nounced than ever now, but there is j 
| not the slightest possibility of forming | 
| the much-feared “picture trust,” be- | 
| cause the public will not permit it. | 
| Several of the larger competitors | 
| seem prone to “understand” their | 
| rivals better, but no one shows any g 
1 sign of a desire to get a corner on | 
j the “understanding.” Therefore, all’s | 
j well for the fans. 


| William Christy Cabanne, the Metro | 
| director, has chosen a novel way to do | 
| his bit for Uncle Sam. He will now | 
| devote his time to producing pictures | 
| calculated to increase army and navy | 
| enlistments. He says he will attempt j 
| to prove that the screen can induce | 
| an additional hundred thousand fight- | 
| ing men to rally around the flag. 


| The word “star” has been used and | 
| abused to such an extent that several | 
| of the managers are calling their fea- | 
| tured players by the more-forced- | 
1 than-ever word, “super-star,” inno- | 
| cently unmindful of the fun-poking § 
| opportunities the ambiguous “super” § 
| part of it affords the merciless | 
| punsters. 

| “Yankee plays for the whole civil- | 
| ized world,” is the worthy slogan of | 
[ many of the leading photoplay pro- | 
| ducers now and the upshot of it is = 
| bound to be that for the next decade § 
J at least, the Old World will see more j 
j American cinema than any others. | 
| The preparations being made in this | 
| country at the present time to hold j 
| the balance of film trade throughout j 
1 the world after the war, is one of J 
| the most momentous trends of all § 
| screen history. 

| The movies are right on the job | 
1 helping Ex-Ambassador Gerard ex- j 
j pose the Kaiser and the dastardly m 
| policies of the indefensible Prussian a 
| regime. One of the latest photoplays 
I to go farthest in “showing up” the 
| whole nasty business is “The Spy,” 

| which reveals the fact that there are 
| 10,000 foreign enemy secret police 
| lurking in the United States. This 
| picture tends to inspire a fellow to be 
| sure that he knows his neighbor. 
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of comedy and farce and very little of the 
drama unless it is replete with comedy 
relief. 

Let the producers hear your call and then 
let them heed it! This is so vastly impor- 
tant to the welfare of the cinema art that 
every devotee to it emulates the man who 
can and does not vote in failing to partici- 
pate in the exhortation to rid the shadow 
stage of its “sob stuff” until the termina- 
tion of the war at least. 

TF there ever was any doubt as to George 
Beban’s superiority in the art of inter- 
preting Italian characters, such as we see 
them every day, that doubt is dispelled in 
his latest photoplay triumph, “Lost in Tran- 
sit.” With his usual heterogeneous collec- 
tion of “props,” consisting of a suit of cor- 
duroy, a red bandana handkerchief, some 
scrawny dogs and horses and a baby, Mr. 
Beban arises with all his might to an occa- 
sion for consummate skill in dramatic 
artistry in this production. He makes you 
smile as he never did before, and he brings 
that irresistible lump of choked-up emotions 
into one’s throat quicker than previously. 
He literally charms you with his ability to 
maintain absolute mastery over your every 
thought the whole time his shadow is flit- 
ting across the screen. It is interesting to 
note in connection with this recent release 
of his that Mr. Beban discovered his talent 
for portraying Latin characters through re- 
citing a poem about a little Italian child 
called “Rosa” at a banquet in Chicago. He 
did not know how well he could imitate 
the Italian dialect until he essayed this 
recitation. The story the verse unfolded im- 
pressed him so strongly that he wrote a 
dramatic sketch entitled “The Sign of the 
Rose,” which opened the pathway to his 
complete success as a starring vehicle in 
vaudeville. When finally Mr. Beban got 
into pictures this sketch was expanded and 
picturized as “An Alien,” a veritable mas- 
terpiece which won the actor a permanent 
place in moving picture stardom. Discov- 
eries are generally accidental, as was Mr. 
Beban’s, and just as invariably the source 
of widespread amelioration in art or trade 
is just such a discovery. 

In “Lost in Transit,” which, by the way, 
was written by Kathryn Williams, the well- 
known moving picture actress, Mr. Beban 
appears as Niccolo Darini, a kindly, naive 
Italian junkman, who finds a boy about 
three years old tucked in among the rags 
on his wagon one day. Pinned to the little 
fellow is a note which reads: “Whoever 
finds this child may have him — no one wants 
him.” Niccolo is delighted with his charge 
and adopts him gladly. One of the first 
things he does is to exhibit him to his 
friends, Nita Lapi and Paolo Marso, his 
1 rival for Nita’s hand. 

In the meantime there is a frantic father, 
one Mr. Kendall, in a palatial home wonder- 
ing what has become of his son, for whom 
he had sent after keeping him in a home 
for motherless waifs for a long time. He 
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offers Mrs. Flint, matron of the Home, $5,000 
for the return of his child. She advertises 
in the newspapers, and Marso, Niccolo’s 
rival, seeing the advertisement, thinks it 
an opportunity to make some money if the 
child Niccolo has found should prove to be 
the Kendall heir. This leads to the taking 
of the boy by the police. That night his 
rival and his sweetheart enjoy a sumptuous 
feast, during which a beggar enters with 
the real Kendall baby. Neither of the 
diners realize the identity of this babe. The 
next day the beggar is run over in front of 
Nita’s house and his dying words constitute 
a confession that he had stolen the child. 
This leads to the restoration of the real 
Kendall heir to its father and Niccolo re- 
gains possession of his little charge with 
the aid of a court. 

T HE proclivity of photoplay producers 
to meet the masters of stagecraft more 
than half way in the eternal struggle to re- 
tain the best stars of all branches of drama 
on the screen is reassuring. Explicitly, it 
means the photoplay fans are certain of al- 
ways seeing the best artists, it makes no 
difference how strenuously the spoken stage 
fights to regain many of the stars which 
have dropped out of its firmament to adorn 
that of the silent drama. Mme. Alla Nazi- 
mova is one of the more celebrated dramatic 
stars who is very much in demand on the 
stage, but just the same she is going to re- 
main in pictures. The reason, of course, is 
obvious — there is the inducement. The 
point is, the captains of the moving picture 
industry are “live wires” who are proving 
time and again their willingness to go any 
limit to continue their praiseworthy stride 
in always giving their patrons the best of 
talent. As one of the consequences of this, 
Nazimova will appear in a seven-reel pic- 
ture version of one of the most remarkable 
stories of modern times — “A Rose-bush of a 
Thousand Years,” written by Mabel Wag- 
nails, daughter of A. W. Wagnalls, president 
of the well-known publishing house of Funk 
& Wagnalls. As “a daughter of joy” in 
Paris, Nazimova is provided with a role of 
great dramatic intensity. As the plot has 
been adroitly constructed, the regeneration 
of this character is brought about in a 
mystic manner by a rose-hush planted a 
thousand years previous. Miracles are per- 
formed by its agency from time to time, and 
as saints touch it, new blooms burst forth 
in inspiring splendor. The crowning miracle 
of all, however, is performed in the life of 
the Parisian woman around whom the entire 
theme rotates. It is a foregone conclusion 
that this release will arouse more than 
passing interest. 

“npEARS and Smiles” is slightly an 
-*■ intermingling of what the title calls 
for, but it is notable because it proves to 
us that Baby Marie Osborne is an honest-to- 
goodness star in her own right by dint of 
her Thespian ability. True, there is too 
much of the machinations and “precarious 
existence” of a bad father in the story. 
The plot contains a veiled, though prob- 
ably unintentional, slap at prisons as a 
means for reform, for, after serving a term 
in prison, Little Marie’s father promptly 
renews his villainous efforts with increased 
fury, necessitating a climax in which he 
is shot by a policeman. An additional bit 
of sordidness, easily avoidable, is forced 


into the photoplay when the good Samaritan 
in the story, the man who befriends the 
child in the case, discovers his own wife 
dead as a result of taking an overdose of 
headache medicine. The only good this 
phase of the yarn could possibly do would 
be to warn the frivolous public once more 
to beware of headache cures. Baby Os- 
borne performs veritable wonders with the 
part which has been devised for her in this 
picture and she is deserving of credit for 
transcending the worth of the material fur- 
nished her. 

'T'O be married three hundred times in 
make-belief before the motion picture 
camera is some record. And, with all this 
practice, the holder of this record declares 
that if she was ever called upon to walk 
to the altar in reality she would suffer the 
worst kind of stage fright. The young 
photoplayer to whom we refer is Grace 
Darmond, who, according to our version, 
has a great future before her. She is the 
star of a new seven-reel photodrama en- 
titled “When Duty Calls,” and in this fea- 
ture she mounts high the ladder of histrionic 
excellence. In the role of a heart-stricken 
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MOVIES TO THE FRONT 

| Motion pictures will follow Ameri- j 
|- can soldiers into the thickest of the 1 
| fiaht to entertain them in the few oc- t 
| casional leisure moments. The Na- § 
| tional War Work Council of the Y. | 
§ M. C. A. has made arrangements to | 
| present 8,000,000 feet of film per i 
| week, or, 1,126 programs in 3i3 can- | 
j tonments, camps and posts. Motor | 
| trucks equipped with all necessary ex- | 
| hibition apparatus, will carry the cin- | 
ema art to the immediate vicinity of g 
| the firing-lines throughout the war. | 
| Thus will the photoplay participate I 
| potentially in the work of alleviating I 
1 sufferings caused by our justified bel- I 
| ligerency and simultaneously the | 
1 screen will be doing a share equal to j 
| the press in propaganda campaign | 
| “among the folks at home.” 
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young bride and mother, whose husband 
has answered the call of his country, she 
gives us a really intimate view of the feel- 
ings and sorrows of a woman who must 
bow to the inevitable iron hand of war. 
“When Duty Calls” is not a war picture 
of the variety in which marching soldiers 
are constantly used to impress the mar- 
tial spirit of the times, but it is exceed- 
ingly timely in its depicting of the side of 
the whole grim story which obtains at home 
far removed from the field of battle. It 
is a picture with a pronounced appeal to 
every woman who has a male relative of 
the draft age. It reveals truthfully how 
willingly these noble American women sac- 
rifice their beloved ones for the sake of the 
country. The story is strong and the pic- 
turization is well-nigh faultless. “When 
Duty Calls” is a photoplay of the thor- 
oughly up-to-date sort. 

/YNE of the outstanding tendencies in 
photoplay-building is to devise clever 
stunts for clever heroes to do in order to 
arrive at the coveted goal called Novelty. 
An example of how earnestly the best of 
producers strive to attain this end is given 
in an interesting feature entitled “Flying 


Colors,” which is one of the latest Triangle 
releases. William Desmond was wisely se- 
lected to portray the leading character for 
the splendid reason that he is a clever actor 
who innately interprets fictitious cleverness 
with pleasing dexterity. As Brent Brews- 
ter, a famous Yale athlete, who fails in 
business after emerging from college and 
then turns detective out of sheer necessity 
to earn a livelihood, he gives his admirers 
further cause for lauding him to the skies. 
His first case takes him in contact with 
Craig Lansing, a multi-millionaire, who is 
constantly being robbed mysteriously and 
who therefore needs the protection of some- 
one clever. This affords the excuse for 
staging a series of deeds of skill, one of 
which is to pole-vault to the roof of a house 
and thus succeed in capturing two thieves. 
After Brewster has made a complete suc- 
cess as a sleuth extraordinary, he receives 
a telegram informing him of the death of 
a millionaire uncle who has left him all his 
worldly goods. Let us say right here that 
the inclination of fiction writers to bestow 
scads of good luck upon their heroes de- 
serves special attention — attention of the 
sort to dissuade them from doing it so 
much, for it is so unlike life as it usually is 
and therefore a rank delusion. “Flying 
Colors,” for instance, would be at least 
fifty per cent, stronger as a story if the 
author had left his hero as a successful 
detective, with plently of assurance of am- 
ple reward in the form of love. In fact, 
the more love there is and the less fabulous 
wealth, the more life-like the tale. 

1U ARY PICKFORD was never more de- 
lightful than she is in the title role 
of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” the fa- 
mous story from the pen of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, who is as famous as her story, be- 
cause she has written several such stories 
which have brought out vividly life as it 
exists in rural America. The story of “Re- 
becca” is too well known to need relating 
here. It is enough to say that it has proven 
to be an ideal vehicle for Little Mary, and 
she has never projected her inherent cute- 
ness or her highly developed artistry to a 
better advantage. Forsooth, her “Rebecca” 
rivals her “Tess of the Storm Country,” and 
it is a characterization by which she will be 
fondly remembered for a long, long time. 

\\7 E have often wondered why Earle 
^ ’ Williams must always dally with and 
baffle criminals in photoplays. Supposedly 
the answer is: It pays Vitagraph. But, 
just the same, we would bet a cookie that 
Mr. Williams in light romantic dramas 
would be a better drawing-card than he has 
ever been in kill-’em-all melodrama. Of 
course, a hero of romance is not so spec- 
tacular because of the absence of breath- 
taking danger, such as is injected so in- 
variably and so copiously in crime plays. 
However, Mr. Williams has a sufficiently 
Romeo-like manner and an ingratiating 
smile which would insure him of fulsome 
success as simply the hero of some nice 
girl deeply in love with him. Frankly, we 
want to see less of murder mysteries and 
criminal what-not on the screen, and we 
regret seeing such a sterling actor as Mr. 
Williams sacrificed to these desperate ef- 
forts to produce thrills. In “Transgression,” 
one of the late Williams starring vehicles, 
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five reels of story revolves around a murder 
mystery, which is woefully commonplace, 
for the reason that newspapers furnish us 
with more interesting cases of the sort 
quite frequently. In “The Maelstrom,” a 
predecessor to “Transgression,” Mr. Will- 
iams as the hero was harassed by dangerous 
characters until it became terribly mono- 
tonous. Yes, we would respectfully sug- 
gest that Mr. Williams desist the futile 
task of foiling all the kinds of criminals 
photoplaywrights can devise, and we would 
urge that he give himself a chance at ro- 
mantic heroism, regardless of the decrees 
of Vitagraph. Exploitation of crime is a 
cheap relic of bygone movie days, and it is 
regrettable that Vitagraph is so tardy in 
recognizing the fact. 

NE of the most gratifying trends in 
photoplay art has always been to give 
people vivid views of parts of the world 
they would never see otherwise, and often- 
times if it is not feasible for producers to 
send their companies to the very spots on 
which scenes in their pictures are laid, they 
go to incredible expense to create remark- 
able replicas of those scenes with all the 
requisite “atmosphere.” A case wherein the 
latter obtains is “Barbary Sheep,” the Art- 
craft feature in which Elsie Ferguson makes 
her debut on the screen. It is evident to 
even the lay eye that many dollars were 
spent to bring a likeness of Algeria into 
existence at the Fort Lee studio of this film 
concern. In fact, “Barbary Sheep is a 
regular Algerian travelogue of the most ed- 
ucating variety, and the whole picture was 
taken right in the wilds of Jersey. Espe- 
cially striking is the reproduction of an Al- 
gerian street, which was built expressly for 
this picture. This is one of the most re- 
markable duplications of architecture and 
of “local color” we have seen flashed on 
the screen in many a day. No details were 
overlooked, and there is even a dilapidated 
trolley car of the very kind now used in 
Algeria, where rapid transit is yet unknown. 
Many of the interior scenes are extremely 
beautiful and the mark of authenticity is 
always uppermost. Miss Ferguson proves 
equal to the task of forgetting most of her 
former “stage tricks” while interpreting 
the leading character before the camera. 
She is really quite good, although there is 
little doubt but what she will vastly im- 
prove as she becomes more accustomed to 
working without the aid and sympathy of 
an audience, which plays such an important 
part in the achieving of stage sucesses. 

H AROLD McGRATH’S romantic mys- 
tery story, “Madam Who,” has reached 
the fans in the form of an exquisitely con- 
structed photoplay, and with Bessie Barris- 
cale in the stellar role of Jeanne Beaufort, 
who becomes a military spy. Miss Barriscale 
does some praiseworthy histrionic work, es- 
pecially in the scenes in which she is cap- 
tured into a circle of masked spies of the 
enemy within the lines of her army, and is 
married to one of them, whose face is con- 
cealed, under the compulsion of the threat 
of death. Instead of being overwhelmed by 
the odds which were against her and refus- 
ing to be discouraged by the sacrifices she 
was forced to make, she vows to capture 
the mysterious eleven masked men. The 
subsequent efforts of Jeanne to make good 


her vow and the attempts to prevent her 
from learning army secrets and to identify 
her make a series of thrilling situations 
which keep you thoroughly on edge. This 
is one of the few pictures in which action 
is such as to excite almost breathless inter- 
est, and it is one of the few releases of the 
day which deserve to “get by,” despite the 
absence of comedy relief. It gives us a 
phase of war in which we are all keenly in- 
terested, due to the prolonged worry Ger- 
man intrigue has brought to us. 

I T seems the cinema art is fast becoming 
dominated by the works of noted writers, 
and during the last month there have been 
at least a score of instances of gains on 
the part of literary celebrities. This is to 
say that where there has been one adapta- 
tion from a distinguished pen there is now 
at least two. One of the most notable works 
to reach the realm of photoplays is “Iris, 
Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s popular play, 
which Pathe has pictured with great care. 
Alma Taylor, one of the beauties of the 
English stage, appears in the leading role 
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A NOVELTY AND A FACT 

I Here’s something new and unique— | 
| a screen diary. Yep, Theda Bara is g 
1 making and keeping a film record of g 
1 her travels in lieu of jotting down g 
1 notes in a book as human beings have g 
1 always been wont to do. She will have g 
I a moving picture of her life when she g 
I gets through. When we think of what j 
g a treat it would be to behold such a g 
| diary of Cleopatra, for instance, we m 
= can get some idea of what a feast g 
some celluloid records are going to | 
be for future generations if Theda j 
succeeds in thus starting a popular g 
fad. 

If you are interested in the big | 
figures which play such an important g 
part in motion picture production, g 
pondev on this — one of the sTnaller | 
film concerns produces a little more g 
than five million dollars’ worth of fea- g 
ture photoplays per year, and there g 
are twenty-five other companies with g 
| much larger outputs. 
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and acquits herself with true artistic finesse. 
The story unfolded in “Iris” is as follows: 
According to the last will of her husband, 
Iris, a wealthy widow, was unable to re- 
marry unless she sacrificed her wealth. At 
a reception given in her home she accepts 
a proposal from Fred Maldonado, a rich 
clubman, who has persistently loved her for 
some time. Iris was not overjoyed, as she 
loved Lawrence Trenwith, a struggling en- 
gineer. Downcast at her actions, he calls 
to see her after every one departed. Listen- 
ing to his strong profession of love, Iris 
writes Maldonado a note, telling him that it 
is impossible for her to keep her promise. 
She consents to marry Trenwith after he 
becomes successful in Canada. 

Angry at Iris’s refusal, Maldonado plans 
to have revenge. It occurs that Iris loses 
her money and finds herself in deplorable 
circumstances. Maldonado offers her a check 
book as a loan and she accepts. A short 
while later the account is overdrawn and 
no way possible to return the money. Iris 
leaves the city. As a last resource she at- 
tempts to locate work, but to no avail. 
Maldonado again traces Iris and offers her 


assistance. Giving her a key to a lavishly 
furnished apartment he tells her it is hers. 
The inevitable thought of starvation causes 
Iris to accept. Not hearing from Iris, Tren- 
with returns to the city. Meeting a former 
friend, he has him to arrange a meeting. 
Unknown to Iris, Maldonado overhears her 
making an appointment for nine that eve- 
ning. Nine that evening finds Trenwith 
punctual. Overjoyed, they embrace. Look- 
ing around the apartment, Trenwith ad- 
mires it greatly, but to his sorrow he learns 
the bitter truth of the whole thing. Dis- 
gusted, he casts Iris to the floor and leaves. 
Maldonado enters. Having heard the con- 
versation, he orders Iris to leave. With no 
earthly friend, Iris decides to end it all. 
Seeking diversion, Trenwith walks along the 
bank of the river. Suddenly he sees Iris 
about to leap into the water. 

TAOUGLAS FAIRBANKS is going his 
limit to make the wild and wooly West 
more famous than ever through the medium 
of cleverly concocted photoplays. Yea bo, 
he has made another hit, too, indulging in 
the strenuous life. This time he has a real, 
roaring comedy-drama of life in Wyoming, 
where the whole picture was made. It is 
called “Fancy Jim Sherwood,” and it deals 
with a gang of cattle rustlers, who are 
known as the Hole-in-the-Wall Gang. 
There is a truly startling exhibition of cow- 
boy skill, and there is the usual abundance 
of Fairbanks smiles and virility. “Fancy 
Jim Sherwood” is another feature we recom- 
mend most heartily, because it diverts the 
mind, while it creates in your heart a new 
pride for that section of our beloved coun- 
try from which hails so many of the daring 
men who will help us vanquish Prussianism. 

T T is becoming a rule upon which you can 
rely — A Bessie Love picture delights. 
Indeed, she is growing to be one of the 
most consistent distributors of sunshine on 
the screen today, and she may be assured 
of performing a valuable service to man- 
kind in a moment of need created by war’s 
fury and the worries it entails. Miss Love’s 
latest effort is noteworthy, for the reason 
that it finds her in the role of a happiness- 
giver. The play is called “Polly Ann,” and 
it affords her even more opportunity to gain 
the sympathy of the audience than did its 
immediate predecessor, “Wee Lady Betty.” 
The outstanding feature of “Polly Ann” is 
the bright thread of humor running through- 
out. It gives Miss Love a more firmly es- 
tablished right to championship as a light- 
weight comedienne extraordinary. In short, 
this is a feature you should not miss. 

TV/T ARY ROBERTS RINEHART has made 
her advent into the realm of photo- 
playwrights to a distinct advantage. A 
masterly adaptation of the first of her ser- 
ies of “Sub-deb” stories is “Bab’s Burglar,” 
in which Marguerite Clark is the capable 
heroine. Here is a picture which deserves 
ninety minutes of anyone’s time, because it 
really entertains without pressing into serv- 
ice a lot of artifices. It is a straight-away 
story which holds the whole attention, 
scarcely admitting of a blink of the eye. 
We are glad to announce that more of the 
“Sub-deb” stories will follow in short order, 
and we predict these will enhance Miss 
Clark’s popularity noticeably. 
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B \\/ HEN a Pretty girl mistakes a young 
1 preacher for a bandit and he errs to 

I the extent of thinking she is a divorcee, 
| there is bound to be some fun. This initial 
situation in “The Divorcee” made it a suc- 
cess because it amused people. “The Di- 
vorcee” arrived as one of the late-summer 
attractions and its life has lagged over into 
the autumn. The girl in the case, as played 
by Mary Anderson, is capriciously auda- 
cious enough to take advantage of the fact 
that she is sojourning in Reno, Nevada, that 
hot-bed of divorce, and she pretends to be 
one of the many seeking liberty from matri- 
monial bonds. In the course of events a 
stage robbery takes place and the little pre- 
tender is convinced her new preacher lover 
is the guilty robber. She warns him of the 
approach of a sheriff’s posse and a thrilling 
flight on horseback ensues. The man’s pri- 
vate opinion is that the girl is really fleeing 
from an irate husband. The combination 
of misapprehensions has the net happy re- 
sult of producing laughter, and it therefore 
makes for a useful photoplay deserving of 
attention. 

| “J7 VERY GIRL’S DREAM” is one of 

those sweet, little dramas capable 
B of doing a lot of good and devoid of any 
B qualities which could have a baneful effect. 
B Moreover, this Fox feature presents pretty 
B June Caprice to a distinct advantage in a 
B role which is ideal for her. The locale is 
| rather unusual — it all happens in Olenberg, 
H a little town among the dikes of Holland 


and which is famed for its pretty girls, 
among whom are many foster children. 
One of these is Gretchen, a sunshiny beauty 
as portrayed by Miss Caprice. Gretchen 
lives with her buxom foster mother, Mrs. 
Van Lorn, and the little girl is justly the 
town’s pet, beloved by everybody. 

Carl, a woodchopper, particularly loves 
Gretchen. He, too, is a foster child. Myn- 
her De Haas, the town lawyer and capitalist, 
also loves Gretchen, and despite his fifty 
years cannot understand why the girl will 
not consider him as a suitor. 

Mrs. Van Lorn prefers the lawyer to the 
handsome youth. Incidentally, the lawyer 
holds a mortgage on the Van Lorn home- 
stead. 

But Hulda, a dark beauty, is determined 
Gretchen will not have Carl. Every time 
she finds them together she notifies Mrs. 
Van Lorn, who breaks up their tete-a-tete, 
drags Gretchen away and leaves Carl with 
Hulda. 

One day De Haas comes to pop the ques- 
tion. As he is making a fervent plea a friend 
of the girl fastens a fishhook to his wig. 
When the lawyer gets up from his chair 
off goes the wig. 

Gretchen was far from an innocent party 
to this trick and laughs heartily at her 
wooer’s embarrassment. Mynher fails to 
see the joke and leaves in a rage. 

Determined to make the Van Lorn family 
pay for the insult, he looks for the mort- 
gage in his pocket. It’s not there. He has 
Gretchen arrested as a thief. 


At the same time Carl is in the woods 1 
chopping. A carriage approaches. On near- 1 
ing Carl it stops and a liveried attendant 
gets out. Noticing a birth-mark like a fleur- 
de-lys on Carl’s back, he calls another at- 
tendant, seizes the youth and throws him 
into the carriage. They drive off. 

The next day finds Gretchen on her way 
to the stocks, to pay for her theft. Mynher 
is following her. Just as the girl is to be 
locked in, the lawyer finds the mortgage in 
his office coat where he had left it the day 
before. 

He asks that Gretchen be freed. When 
the populace learns of his mistake it puts 
him in the stocks and frees Gretchen. 

That evening a courier enters the town 
seeking a lost princess. The lucky girl has 
among her trinkets a beautiful locket. 

Hulda searches in her trunk in vain. 
Gretchen searches hers, but while doing it 
is called away. Hulda comes up and finds 
the locket in Gretchen’s trunk. 

Next day Hulda is proclaimed the prin- 
cess. In a carriage in the square, she is 
told, is the prince she is to marry. The 
carriage door opens and out steps an old, 
wrinkled man. 

Hulda runs off, crying she isn’t the prin- 1 
cess, that Gretchen is the girl and that she ■ 
stole the locket. Gretchen is then placed | 
on the throne. -== 

But the old man wasn’t the prince. The ■ 
prince, no other than Carl, now comes from = 




( Continued on page 45) 
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A Striking 
Study in 
Perspective 

UIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,,,,,,, 

As is here attested, a 
motion picture camera 
can record views here- 
tofore unknown in 
photography. The 
cameraman who k ‘took" 
this picture was prob- 
ably standing on his 
ear to get the curious 
angle. But he got it, so 
what • the argument? 
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Pictorial Power Richly Rewarded! 

As a newspaper man, I hate to confess it, but the motion picture is doing more for the 
Entente Allied cause than any other means of thought transmission. Not every one reads 
the newspapers, and those who do forget what they have read, but no one can forget 
what he or she has seen actually happen. — Lord Northcliffe. 



HIS is the frank and unbiased opinion of Great Britain’s greatest newspaper 
publisher who has been in the United States several weeks on an important 
mission for his government. This pronouncement of a deeply imbued sentiment 
forms another link in the mighty chain of due recognition which the screen 
is being given now more than ever. It breathes cordial endorsement of the 
act of the Washington administration in mobilizing the resources of the film and the re- 
sourcefulness of the manufacturers of it in the titanic battle on German autocracy. It 
means that the greatest minds in the world realize the undeniable fact that the cinema 
art has become an agency of great power for good and that it is worthy of every possible 
encouragement, not so much that it vies with the public print in wielding an influence, but 
that it can bring to bear a more impressive method of arousing the apathetic and edify- 
ing the enthused. President Woodrow Wilson, the most distinguished exponent of liber- 
alism in the world today, knows the value of animated pictures in promoting the common 
weal, and he is not overlooking a single opportunity to take full advantage of this value on 
every occasion. Forsooth, the motion picture is working in harmonious conjunction with 
the press to advance the incomparable cause of democracy as if by universal decree from 
the most capable men of the times. 

This triumphant hour of the screen is one of the most comprehensible signals of 
all for the complete disappointment and disillusionment of the Prussians who have been 
fed copiously on the buncombe that Der Tag was inevitable — that the day of Prussian 
supremacy would surely follow the wanton brutality of the depraved Kaiser’s military and 
naval forces. Precisely what it is all bound to mean is: ultimately the influence of the 
photoplay is going to reach the German masses uncensored, and then let the oppressive 
aristocrats beware. Just as sure as there is a sun in the heavens this pictorial propa- 
ganda against militarism and Junkerism is going to reach the German people, and its 
meaning will filter through all the prejudices which have been foisted onto their minds by 
a crafty government, which has kept its subjects immersed in ignorance for so many 
futile years. Then must come the expose of the imbecility of those war lords who have 
feigned ultramundane rights to slaughter their own and others for wicked ambition’s sake. 
At such a time must come a wonderful ubiquity of sentiment diametrically opposite to 
that which the Kaiser and his dastardly accomplices have attempted to engender. Ex- 
plicitly, if the German people could see today the various propaganda pictures being ex- 
hibited in this country nowadays, they would start thinking for themselves immediately 
and revolution would be hastened. 

In the interim, however, while the poor, deluded Germans are groping in the dark- 
ness, the motion picture art is teaching the peoples of the lands opposed to the Teutonic 
military regime how to dethrone the men who are crushing the very vitality out of their 
own. The enemies within and without are being fought tenaciously every day and night 
in the picture theatres of America. The best way for each citizen of this proud domain 
over which floats the stars and stripes is being pointed out and the millions are seeing 
for themselves on the screen what the newspapers tell about and more. The net result is, 
the whole people know more and know it better than they ever could were it not for 
moving pictures. 

The moral is : go to see “the pictures” oftener than ever before. 
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I WAS 
I AUTO 
I SLACKING 

BILLIE 
BURKE owns a 
very aristocratic 
English-made au- 
tomobile. Not 
long since she 
was driving it 
on a country road. 

Suddenly the 
car’s engine stopped and positively refused 
to chug one more tiny chug. A German- 
made car drove by at that instant coming 
from the opposite direction at a lively pace. 

Nothing much to this item excepting we 
can’t understand why on earth that English 
car didn’t jump astraddle the Teuton ma- 
chine for a merry scrap, just to be in keep- 
1 jng with the spirit of the times. Miss Burke 

■ must have been very disgusted with the 

■ bad conduct of her bus, because she drove 
1 home in a Ford, and it takes some disgust 
m to drive a person to this. 

AS a pastime, Emmy Wehlen, the Metro 

■ star, tries to improve upon the fashions of 
H the day. 

1 If she can’t make improvements, she’s no 
modiste at all. We could and we haven’t 
learned to even knit “yit.” 

?■» 

A YOUNG man by the name of John M. 
Mallace was inspired to enlist in the United 
States army as a result of witnessing the 
photoplay “The Slacker,” at Chicago. 

Obviously a good view of a slacker got 
some highly desirable malice into Mallace. 

THERE is something in a name after all. 

Eric Mayne plays main parts in William 
Fox photoplays. 

GRACE CUNARD and Friend Husband, 
Joe Moore, do most of their motoring after 
dark. 

Literally, they “light out” in the dark. 

“IT is easy to be a real heroine,” remarks 
Anna Little. 

And there are plenty of opportunities over 
in Europe, too. 

EDITH STOREY has joined an army of 
other photoplayers in deprecating the dearth 
of real stories for the screen. 

No one can gainsay that Miss Storey 
ought to know a Storey when she sees one. 

WHEN it comes to good fellowship, 
Thomas Meighan is a champion. He really 
treats every fellow as a brother and every 
girl as a sister. He is a typical big brother 
to them all. 

If Tom had been of a family of sixteen, 
he might feel differently about it. 

BALBOA Studio has in captivity a live 
| bear which plays stellar roles in photoplays. 

Oh, well, when it comes to acting, a bear 

■ would just simply have to be a “bear.” 


JUNE CAPRICE is one of the few favor- 
ites of the screen who studies Greek philoso- 
phy. 

It may be that she has interested herself 
in this subject in the hope of being able to 
understand the “Greek” directors some- 
times hurl at dull “extras.” 

IF there is anything Mary Miles Minter 
does not like, it is to have her picture taken 
by kodak fiends. She would run a mile a 
minute to get out of range (if she could) 
when she sees a camera levelled on her. 

The redeeming feature of it, however, is 
that Miss Minter as a sprinter makes a 
very keen picture. 

S* 

SOMEONE has ventured to suggest Ses- 
sue Hayawaka, the famous Japanese actor, 
as likely timber for dictator over unsettled 
China, because he knows how to make chop 
suey. 

But, what a dictator of China would have 
to know is, how to get out of the soup. 

THE life of Helen Holmes is just one 
railroad wreck after another, and she is now 
working on her ’steenth railroad picture in 
which there are several bad smash-ups. 

Anyone who has posed on trains as much 
as Miss Holmes has should he pretty well 
trained for most anything hazardous by 
now. _ 

IT is reported that Douglas Fairbanks 
recently refereed a wrestling match be- 
tween “Bui” Montana, his trainer, and Eric 
Campbell, who supports Charlie Chaplin. 

Sounds incredible. It’s against the very 
nature of Doug to do the refereeing. He’s 
too keen on being in the mix-up himself. 

CHESTER CONKLIN announces that he 
is going to dispense with his soup-strainer 
and he will wear a chin curtain instead. 

Why not abolish soup if it requires so 
much precaution? 

te 

NAT GOODWIN, who has had his full 
quota of wives, visited several of the Pacific 
Coast studios recently, but it is reported 
the girls saw him first. 

Nat will have to wear a disguise yet. He 
can’t change his matrimonial record nearly 
as easily, anyway. 

“THE way to a dog’s heart is through its 
stomach,” declares Gladys Hulette, the 
Pathe star. 

But, alas, it is so often more feasible to 
reach a dog’s heart through the barrel of a 
shotgun, especially when the object is~tw 
conserve the seat of a fellow’s trousers. 
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EYES 
OUT 
AND IN 

THE filming of 
the latest Para- 
mount picture in 
which Jack Pick- 
ford and Louise 
Huff are starred 
with the usual 
success, had to be 
delayed several 
days pending recovery of Jack’s eye. The 
Pickfordian orb had the great misfortune to 
stop a swiftly moving boxing glove con- 
taining a very hard fist during a ring con- 
test, and it was found quite impossible for 
Jack to register the proper emotions with 
only one eye working on schedule. 

Still, it will always be better to have one 
eye partly out than both “all in.” 

BEN TURPIN denies the persistent re- 
port that he stood up by mistake recently 
at a banquet when the orchestra played 
“Little Brown Jug.” 

Perhaps he couldn’t stand up. There 
have been such occasions in the lives of 
men. 

VICTORIA FORDE, who plays opposite 
Tom Mix in Foxfilm comedy of the cowboy 
type, read recently that there are 3,000 in- 
candescent lights in the White House at 
Washington. 

“That,” commented Miss Forde, “is why 
our President is so bright.” 

All of which redounds in the more credit 
to our honored President, because he does 
manage to keep strictly temperate despite 
the fact that he’s all “lit up.” 

JAY BELASCO is one of the many mo- 
tion picture actors who have been drafted 
into the army. When the doctors told him 
he was decidedly healthy and a moment 
later asked him if he wanted to invoke ex- 
emption, he gave utterance to an emphatic 
“NO.” 

Which proves that Jay is no “jay” after 
all. 

PEARL WHITE took her cameraman 
and director and motored seventy-odd miles 
the other day just to get a sunrise effect. 

How different from other people! Indeed, 
most of us wouldn’t travel from our bed 
across the room to the window to get a 
sunrise effect. 

“IT’S a cinch she does not have to work 
in the movies for a living,” was the way a 
fan expressed himself after hearing Myrtle 
Stedman sing at a concert in Oregon. 

The writer sung once and everyone said 
it was a cinch we did not have to go outside 
of a boiler works to find plenty of hard 
work. 

ACCORDING to his press agent, Charlie | 
Chaplin was a real hero recently, when he ■ 
jumped into the mighty surging Pacific |] 
Ocean and saved a seven-year-old girl’s life. M 

Charlie is entitled to double congratula- M 
tions, because he saved his funny face, too. jj 


1 
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For the smiles of Ora Carew 
What wouldn't photoplay fans do! 


ND oh how her smiles do travel 
- — not only miles and miles via 
the film exchange route, but all 
the way to the hearts of admir- 
ers who are legion. Let it here 
and now be noted that one of the truly 
praiseworthy achievements of the cinema 
art is the dissemination of optimism and 
hope throughout the realm of humanity. 
The deftness with which photoplayers press 
into service smiles to promote this excellent 
cause is one of the most pleasing develop- 
ments in the whole business. Today there 
are hundreds of artists who are noted for 
their ability to register cheer-infusing smiles 
before the camera, and one of these is Ora 
Carew, who has ingratiated herself without 
limits in Keystone comedies. True, little 
Miss Carew is quite unique in many ways. 
For instance, she has different kinds of 
smiles for different kinds of occasions. 
Most of her competitors in smile-trading 
are either content or forced to be content 
with one particular brand of smile — a same 
smile, the only kind of a smile she can 
muster. But Miss Carew can change the 
style of her smile impulsively. 

This little black-haired, brown-eyed star 
of the laugh-provoking movies is a most 
interesting lady too. She is best described 
as five feet of vivacity and beauty. She is 
one of the champion conversation- 
alists of the studios, being versed 
in many subjects outside of her 
profession. An hour’s chat with her 
is an hour of solid pleasure with- 
out one single boresome second. 
Womanlike she loves pretty frocks, 
and as her numerous friends know, 
she knows how to wear them. Al- 
ways attired immaculately and al- 
ways ready to join one she likes in a 


jolly discussion, she constitutes a girl akin 
to the much-sought perfect. She possesses 
a keen sense of humor of which she divests 
herself invariably with a smile inevitably 
contagious. 

Miss Carew was born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, not very many years ago. She was 
educated there at the Roland Hall Semin- 
ary, where she paid far more attention to 
entertaining than her three R’s, and yet she 
emerged from school a thoroughly educated 
girl. Throughout her school career she was 
noted for her smies and she sent her many 
girl chums to their homes many miles away 
with indelible memories of those smiles, too. 

Miss Carew’s talent for dancing and her 
trained voice early gave her a chance to ap- 
pear in vaudeville to an advantage, and she 
was well known on all the big variety cir- 
cuits in “sister” acts, single acts and 
sketches, and always was she engaged in 
artistic endeavor which benefited by her 
smiles and which made other people smile 
happily. In “between-whiles” she appeared 
with various dramatic stock companies, 
and it was during an engagement she had 
with the Gaiety Stock Company at San 
Francisco that the longing to act in pictures 
took her to Los Angeles and secured her the 
opportunity to act with the Reliance-Ma- 
jestic concern, now known as the Fine Arts. 

Keystone next claimed her, but a busi- 
ness trip to New York took six months 
from her photoplay career and on her re- 


turn she played one picture at Culver City 
and then rejoined the Keystone, where she 
has done her best work. She has been most 
successfully starred in some of the bright- 
est and cleverest comedies of the age, and 
in every one of them one of the outstanding 
features was the famous Carew smile — the 
smile that travels so far to lift people out of 
caverns of gloom such as claim them only 
to destroy. 

During eight months of very active ac- 
tivity under the management of Mack Sen- 
nett, the winsome little Miss Carew has ap- 
peared in at least seven features which 
deserve places in the movie hall of fame. 
These were “Saved by Wireless,” “Love 
Comet,” “Wings and Wheels,” “A la Caba- 
ret,” “Dollars and Sense,” “Her Circus 
Knight” and “Skidding Hearts.” 

In every single picture here named, one 
of the things most memorable is the smile 
of Ora Carew. Oh, what a smile for long- 
distance traveling. 

“I should think a person’s face would 
hurt if it were kept sober all the time,” Miss 
Carew says, “I cannot understand why the 
tendency to smile isn’t so general that a 
solemn mien would be a rarity. Oh no, 
don’t argue that it’s the nature of the brute 
to smile, for smiling can be cultivated to- 
gether with what it signifies, namely, a 
sunny disposition, a disposition which can 
emphatically tell woe to chase itself until 
it’s so exhausted that it can’t harm anyone.” 
“Was there ever anything so silly 
mm — as a frown?” she asks. No, must be 
the answer of everyone. 

Any smile will go a long way to- 
wards doing some good. Smiles do 
travel on or off film. Fans and fan- 
ettes can emulate Miss Carew with 
as much advantage as many photo- 
players we know. 


We all love any t hint/ of a new style. 
So let’s try smiling all of the while. 


ORA CAREW 

Three views oi her winsome, little smile 
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A Noire! by NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 

Author of “TRUEHEART MARGERY” 
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CHAPTER I 

Wherein Are Woven Threads in the 
Parkhurst Destiny 

ITH a last wave of his hand 
toward a group of young peo- 
ple on the veranda of the 
Happy Valley Country Club, 
Robert Parkhurst threw on 
the gas, and with a grand flourish drove 
his new Stutz away over the broad road 
that led back to the green fields and the 
fragrant woodlands that make West- 
chester County a garden spot for the 
homes of men. 

It was a bright afternoon in June, and 
young Parkhurst, the only grandson of 
Colonel Ronald Parkhurst, known to the 
business world of America as one of the 
shrewdest, and yet courtliest, of the men 
who have made fortunes and yet have the 
gift to enjoy them, was on his journey 
homeward, after a day at the golf links, 
to spend with his invalid mother the late 
hour of sunset, an hour sacred ever to 
this purpose, since the little mother was 
his one and only love, and he never failed, 
when at home, to close the day by her 
side. 

Fresh from Harvard, where he had 
shown a brilliancy somewhat at variance 
with that usually noticeable among the 
sons of rich men, Robert Parkhurst was 
enjoying with all a boy’s capacity for en- 
joyment these halcyon days of summer, 
having determined to take, in the autumn, 
a post-graduate course in chemistry, with 
the idea of devoting himself to certain ex- 
periments out of which he hoped to evolve 
big inventions. 

Eighteen years ago, the first Robert 
Parkhurst, father of the boy now sitting 
in back of the wheel, had died suddenly 
and a trifle mysteriously in far-away Italy. 
His wife, with their baby, had come at 
once to America, in response to a message 
from the Colonel, who at that time was 
bedridden with an attack of rheumatism. 
What difference it would have made in 
the destinies of all of them had Colonel 
Parkhurst been well and able to cross the 
ocean, must remain a matter for conjec- 
ture, but certainly it would have made 
much difference, to say the least. As it 
was, Hildegarde Parkhurst presented her- 
self and her child, the boy Robert, at the 
door of Castle Hills, the estate of the 
Colonel, and was received with the def- 
erence due the widow of the dead heir 
and the mother of the baby who now had 
become heir in his father’s stead. 

At Castle Hills lived Colonel Park- 
hurst, his daughter and her husband, Clif- 
ford Clifton, and their young baby, Isabel. 
Isabel and Robert therefore grew up to- 
gether, and at the time of the opening of 
this story were alone with their grand- 
father and Robert’s mother, the parents 
of Isabel being abroad, her father en- 
gaged in a diplomatic mission, in the Far 
East. 

As Robert speeded along the highway, 


he felt all the exhilaration of healthy 
youth when it is happy. To him had been 
given everything — a splendid home, a 
bright future, and a wealth of love. Up 
to now no shadow had crossed his path, 
and even at this moment no suggestion 
of the coming storm marred his pleasure 
in the afternoon spin, with the new car 
which his grandfather had just given him, 
and the near, delightful prospect of an 
hour’s chat at the knee of the dainty, 
pretty woman, who seemed young to be 
his mother, and whose frailty appealed 
to the best of the growing manhood in 
him, while the child that was not 
yet dead in him clung to the sense of that 
protective force which her great love for 
him continued to throw over and around 
him. 

He drove in at the entrance gate to 
Castle Hills with a smile on his tanned 
young face, and on the tennis court, not 
far from the great house, found his cousin 
Isabel, and their chum, Arthur Emery, 
son of a neighboring clergyman, engaged 
in a lively struggle at the net. They 
called him a gay greeting, which he as 
gaily flung back, and then he turned the 
car over to the capable hands of Ned, the 
colored chauffeur, and made for the house, 
his heart singing, even as his soul was 
bursting with the feeling of the goodness 
of life. 

CHAPTER II 

Wherein the Sunshine Turns to 
Darkness 

Entering the house, Robert bounded up 
the stairs, his flushed face eager with the 
story his lips were formed to tell, and his 
quick step, light from acquired habit, 
sounding rather louder than usual as he 
hurried down the long hall to pause be- 
fore his mother’s closed door. 

“Mother,” he called, with his hand on 
the knob. “Mother,” again, as there 
came no answer. Then he opened the 
door and went in — only to stop short on 
the threshold, his face white with sudden 
fear as he took in the scene before him. 
They had told him once — long ago, it 
seemed, that some day this would hap- 
pen. The white figure lay on the floor 
by the arm-chair, and it was very still. 
It is curious how no warning can pre- 
pare for the shock that sudden death, no 
matter how often threatened, invariably 
brings. For that his mother was dead, 
Robert had no doubt, and certainly what- 
ever frail hope may have lain in his heart 
at the first thought, was swiftly and 
surely dissipated as he knelt by the side 
of the woman and reverently touched the 
cold brow. 

The contact made him shiver. He found 
himself trembling. He staggered to his 
feet and made for the door, and as he did 
so he passed a tall mirror built in the 
wall. In the glass he caught a glimpse 
of his reflection and he scarcely knew 
himself. An unaccountable impulse made 
him stop for a second glance, and then in 


an instant his gaze was transfixed by 
what he saw there. For the glass was 
long and clear, and the whole room be- 
hind him was visible, including the door- 
way between the sitting-room and his 
mother’s bedroom, which lay just be- 
yond. What Robert saw was a face, 
which stood clearly defined against the 
separating portieres, a dark, lean face, 
decidedly foreign in its aspect and un- 
doubtedly malignant in its expression. 
Its appearance was immediately followed 
by its disappearance, and both were so 
sudden and so startling that it took Rob- 
ert a full minute to comprehend the real- 
ity of the apparition. When he did so, he 
ran straight for the bedroom, never doubt- 
ing but that he would find someone con- 
cealed there. To his astonishment he 
found no trace of any one. Surely he 
could not have imagined it! No, for the 
picture of the face in the glass was 
stamped indelibly in his memory. Yet 
how could the man have escaped, since 
there was only one door in the bedroom, 
and that was locked on the inside, with 
the key in the lock? 

Robert was not in the least timid, but 
there was something uncanny in the sit- 
uation which made him coldly fearful. 
Suppose, after all, his mother had been 
frightened to death by a robber who had 
come upon her unexpectedly? His good 
sense told him, in spite of his agitation, 
that it would be unwise to arouse the 
house. He must get his frandfather first. 
He pulled the bell-rope — not too hard — 
and in a moment steps came hurriedly 
along the hall. He met Jennie, the maid, 
at the door. 

“Send James, quickly,” he said as coolly 
as he could, and stood with the door 
partly closed, lest the girl should see what 
lay within. As it was she glanced at him 
queerly before she turned away. James, 
the butler, could, he knew, be trusted. 
When the old servant came, Robert 
pointed to the white figure. “My mother 
is dead,” he said bravely, though his voice 
trembled. “I found her when I came in. 
Will you help me to move her and wait 
here until I can find my grandfather?” 
The aged man’s tears came readily as to- 
gether they laid the frail body on the 
broad couch. 

“Poor dearie, poor dearie.” Old James 
had loved this gentle-hearted mistress, 
even as he loved the boy who now stood 
so sadly bereaved before him. His lips 
could not speak the sympathy his heart 
felt ; he could only murmur brokenly, 
with his hand on Robert’s shoulder. And 
at that sympathetic touch Robert’s 
strength gave way. Forgetful of every- 
thing save the one big fact that his mother 
was gone from him, he flung himself 
down beside the couch and burst into 
weeping. After that the things which 
happened were vague, in so far as the 
boy was concerned. His grandfather 
came and Isabel came, then Arthur Em- 
ery and Arthur’s father, who, it seemed, 
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was dining in the house. But Robert 
knew nothing of what they said or of 
what they did— only, as through a mist, 
he saw a group of faces, and always in- 
truding, like some diabolical phantom, 
there appeared among them that other 
face, dark and hateful, sometimes grin- 
ning, sometimes wearing a frown, but so 
real and so persistent that the boy cried 
out in terror at the sight of it. 

The doctor looked grave when he ex- 
amined Robert. “Nervous shock,” was 
his pronouncement. Just what to make 
of the boy’s delirium he — nor any of the 
rest of the family — scarcely knew. The 
references to “that face” were vague and 
meaningless; the boy’s terror, due appa- 
rently to some image in his imagination, 
was not to be accounted for. 

Meanwhile, an examination was made. 
“Heart failure” was the doctor’s and cor- 
oner’s verdict — to nobody’s surprise. 
Three days after her death they buried 
Mrs. Parkhurst in the vault in the family 
chapel, and the little group of sorrowful 
relatives and friends came back to Castle 
Hills, their hearts now more burdened 
with the anxiety for the living than with 
the grief for the dead. For as the weeks 
went by, Robert mended but slowly, and 
without the promise of a full return to 
his former health and buoyancy of spirits. 
His story of the face in the mirror re- 
ceived little credence on the part of the 
doctor, who felt that it had been a hallu- 
cination due to the state of the boy’s mind 
when he made the discovery of the body. 
Colonel Parkhurst agreed with the physi- 
cian, and sought by every means available 
to find other interests for Robert, which 
would take his mind away from the mys- 
tery he had built up around his mother’s 
death. 

He fitted up a laboratory in the house 
that would have delighted the heart of 
an embryo Edison, and which Robert, at 
any other time, would have received with 
enthusiastic appreciation, but now the boy 
accepted it all listlessly, made feeble ef- 
forts to concentrate on a few minor ex- 
periments, and finally lost interest in it 
all. Even the car had ceased to exercise 
its fascination over him, and became a 
matter of worriment on the part of the 
family, for when he drove it at all, it 
would be alone, when he would absent 
himself for hours, and now and then a 
newspaper note would give evidence of 
the recklessness with which he was driv- 
ing, though he made no mention of his 
fines to his grandfather, and the Colonel 
hesitated to broach the subject. 

But when he became so moody and ir- 
ritable that his presence in the family cir- 
cle was, in spite of all, a menace to the 
peace of mind of the rest of the house- 
hold, Colonel Parkhurst felt it time to re- 
monstrate. The results were not encour- 
aging. 

“Pm sorry, grandfather,” was all the 
boy would say. “I can’t help it. If I 
only knew that my mother died from her 
weak heart, I think I could bear it. But 
she didn’t die of that; there was some- 
thing else. I’ve got to find out what it 
was, unless you will.” 

Finally the Colonel extracted a promise. 

“If I get the best detective in the coun- 
try to work on the case, will you wait a 
while and be reasonable? Suppose we 
take the yacht and have a sea trip, or 
we’ll go abroad and spend the summer, 
and if anything develops we can come 
back at once. You must get back your 


health ; your mother herself could not 
bear to have you so moody and unman- 
ageable.” 

To this proposition Robert agreed, and 
passage was taken on one of the big 
liners, while at Castle Hills they made 
preparations for the departure of the fam- 
ily. The Colonel and Robert would go 
together, while Isabel would stay with 
the mother of her fiance, Mrs. Wallace, 
whose son Bruce, now in South America, 
would soon be returning, preparatory to 
their marriage in the Fall. 

Robert got ready indifferently. The 
only interest he exhibited was in the de- 
tective whom his grandfather at once re- 
tained. This man, George Willing, with 
the assurance of the average member of 
his profession, took a very decided stand 
on the whole question. The face in the 
glass was a trick of imagination ; an ex- 
amination of Mrs. Parkhurst’s room re- 
vealed nothing ; but realizing that a large 
fee might prove eminently desirable, he 
winked at the Colonel and buoyed up the 
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FOR ALL THE WORLD 

By W. S. WESSLING 

| Up! up! and away! in battle array, 

Follow the colors so true! 

| Make this a new dawn of Freedom’s | 
day, | 

As you fight for the red, white and = 
blue! 

| Stand by that banner, our glory and | 
pride, | 

And let no traitor our Nation | 
sever — 

| Rise in thy might, whatever betide, 

While we shout : “Independence for- | 

ever!” 

| Strike hard to break the oppressor’s | 
power, 

.4s ye answer to Freedom’s call; 

| Set your face firmly in this stern | 

hour, 

To conquer or to fall. 

| Cry out : “Make way for Liberty!" 

While the unsheathed sword tells | 

the story § 

1 That we helped to set the whole world j 

free, 

With the aid of our dear “OLD § 

GLORY!” 
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hopes of the boy by promising to discover 
all that there was to discover. The re- 
sult was that Robert suffered from a fresh 
access of excitement, and his grandfather 
was torn between a desire to please the 
boy by carrying out his wishes and throw- 
ing the smart detective bodily out of the 
door, because his manner was at once en- 
tirely too much that of a fellow-conspira- 
tor and made his presence distinctly 
offensive. 

CHAPTER III. 

Wherein a Dog Discovers What a De- 
tective Could Not, and Robert 
Finds New Problems 

Colonel Parkhurst had decided that 
they would go to New York on Wednes- 
day, since the boat was to sail early 
Thursday morning. Robert took Monday 
to make a little investigation of his own. 
He could not bring himself to go away 
without another attempt to trace the pres- 
ence of a strange man in his mother’s 
room on the day of her death, and he had 
figured out a way that promised results 
if no other would. He made no mention 
of his idea, however, to any one, and 
waited until the car which was to take 
Isabel to Heather Hall, the Wallace home. 


should have left, and the Colonel would 
be occupied with his secretary in bis 
study. 

One of Robert’s pets was a hound, and 
it was the dog that he had determined 
should help him in his last attempt at a 
search. A rare friendship existed between 
the boy and the dog; it was no infrequent 
occurrence for Robert to pour his vexa- 
tions and his joys into the ears of the sym- 
pathetic animal. So, on this day, he took 
Laddie to the spot where he had found 
his mother lying, and there on the floor, 
his cheek against the dog’s soft coat, he 
coaxed forth the hound’s best efforts. 

“The man was there. Laddie,” he said, 
“right over there. Good dog, help Rob- 
ert to find where he went; Robert’s good 
dog, Robert’s friend.” 

And the dog made good. He sniffed 
around a little ; got somewhat excited, and 
kept Robert excited with him. Then he 
pranced into the bedroom, around the bed 
and brought up before a large closet door. 
Nor would he be satisfied until Robert 
had opened the door, whereupon he 
plunged inside and made a great to-do 
when in. 

His actions puzzled Robert, for he him- 
self remembered a search of this closet, 
which was really a large clothes-press, 
and the search had yielded no clue. But 
the dog’s insistence, his short, sharp 
barks, his demands that his master enter 
the closet, caused Robert to step inside. 
Once again he turned on the light and 
looked about him. The closet was high 
enough for a tall man to stand upright in ; 
some articles had been removed from it, 
Robert noticed. It was very deep, and 
the thing which struck Robert was the 
feeling that it was ventilated. Looking 
up, he noticed a small window near the 
ceiling at one side, and he saw now that 
this window was open slightly. 

Getting a chair, Robert climbed up and 
looked through the window, which he 
now opened wide. It gave out on the 
side of the house nearest the stables. That 
was all he could find about the window 
and it was, to say the least, unsatisfactory. 

But meanwhile, his attention had wan- 
dered from the dog. Now he noted that 
Laddie was worrying persistently at the 
back of the closet. At first the thought 
occurred to him that the dog might have 
found a rat-hole; then, ready to look into 
anything, he climbed down from the chair 
and went to where the dog stood. And 
now he saw what they had all missed in 
their former search — a small thumb- 
spring on the back wall of the closet. 
He put his finger on the spring, 
and to his astonishment a small door 
swung open. Beyond was a short 
flight of steps, and at the bottom of these 
a narrow, dark passage. With the dog at 
his heels, and his electric torch in his 
hand, he traversed the passage, down an- 
other flight of steps, and out into a cellar, 
And now it dawned upon him that here 
was a connecting passage between the 
stables and the house, long-unused prob- 
ably, and why opening into his mother’s 
room still a question unanswered. 

He held up his torch to look about the 
apartment, and was further startled by 
seeing that the room had been recently 
occupied. There were a chair and a table, 
and cigarette stumps on the table ; also 
some bits of paper, a trifle damp. Eagerly 
Robert took these up and pieced them to- 
gether. T# his amazement the words 
were written in his mother’s hand, and as 
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he read they swam before him. His knees 
began to shake under him ; he had to sit 
down. How long he sat he did not know ; 
nor was he conscious of anything save 
that against his brain seemed to beat like 
heavy hammers, those six little words; 
vyords destined to change the course of 
his life; destined to work little short of 
ruin to the house of Parkhurst. For the 
words were these: “Would that he were 
ray son.” There was more in the message ; 
he made out, “For the boy’s sake don’t 
come”, and there was also a name, “Dona- 
zelle.” So the man was Donazelle : Rob- 
ert knew now ; the name fitted the face in 
the glass,, and the face belonged to some- 
one who had held a menace over the head 
of his mother and now over him ; Dona- 
zelle had either killed Mrs. Parkhurst or 
had frightened her to death ; Robert would 
kill Donazelle. 

How he got back to his mother’s room 
he never knew ; how he gained his own 
apartments, or what he did when he 
reached them, long remained a mystery ; 
but inside his own room he closed and 
locked the door, and flung himself on the 
bed in a paroxysm or rage and grief, from 
which unconsciousness presently released 
him. 

When he awoke it was evening and his 
man was knocking on the door in frenzied 
appeal. Robert staggered up and let him 
in. Passively he dressed and went to din- 
ner. He was a boy no more ; on his face 
new lines were written. Colonel Park- 
hurst looked at him and wondered. 

CHAPTER IV 

Wherein New Complications Are 
Added to the Mystery 

It was with mental balance more or 
less restored that Robert faced the situa- 
tion which the day’s events had devel- 
oped. He did not mention his adventure 
to anyone in the house; he made over- 
exertion responsible for a slight illness 
in the afternoon. He felt himself, in a 
sense, capable of facing the peculiar cir- 
cumstances involved in the finding of the 
secret chamber and the mysterious paper. 
He felt sure that an examination of his 
mother’s belongings would shed some 
light on the affair, and he only waited for 
the opportunity of a further investigation. 
As it happened, the opportunity came of 
itself. After dinner Colonel Parkhurst 
said casually: 

“I am reminded, Robert, of a box now 
in the strong-room, which contains some 
jewels and, I believe, other personal be- 
longings of your mother. If you care to 
have a look at it, I have the keys here.” 

Robert expressed his willingness to get 
the box immediately. But he would not 
trust himself to open it in the presence of 
any of the family. So he carried it to his 
room and looked over the contents. He 
was not familiar with any of them since, 
for the most part, they belonged to the 
earlier years of his mother’s life. There 
were a number of pieces of jewelry, all 
valuable, and all exquisite. Robert had 
seen few of them, for it was years now 
since Mrs. Parkhurst, owing to her inval- 
idism, had worn jewelry. There were one 
or two other trinkets, meaningless to the 
boy, and a packet of papers. This last 
Robert searched eagerly. One envelope 
bore his name, and on a sheet inside he 
read, “In case of my death, open the se- 
cret drawer in my secretary, a diagram of 
which I have here drawn, and take the 


papers which you will find there. H. P.” 
With trembling fingers Robert put the 
message into his pocket, and hastily ex- 
amined the rest, among which there was 
nothing of importance. Then he carried 
the box to his grandfather to find out 
what disposition the Colonel advised mak- 
ing of it. The result was its return to the 
strong-room, the only items missing be- 
ing the paper Robert had taken and a 
small filigree chain, to which was attached 
a thin, beautifully carved silver locket. 
In that locket Colonel Parkhurst had 
found a tiny picture of his son, Robert’s 
father, and he had counselled the boy to 
keep it as being one of a very few like- 
nesses. Incidentally, there was some curi- 
osity aroused in the minds of all by the 
quaint workmanship of the locket and 
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THE SILENT REDEEMER 

By NORINE STROUGH WINTROW 


1 He made his plans to put an end to | 
life 

| And wandered out alone. He met a | 
friend | 

1 Who had found temporary luck: | 

“ ’Lo, Joe,” 

| He called, “I’U blow you to a picture J 
show.” 

J Joe first refused, but yielded in the j 
end. 

| The man who took the tickets at the | 
door 

| Gave each of them a picture of the I 
star 

| Who graced the screen that day. Joe | 

stuck it down 

j Into his pocket, with a sullen frown, g 

| And went inside, to travel long and | 

far 

| Into the world portrayed before his j 
eyes. 

| The youthful girl who played the j 

| leading part 

| Was calm-eyed, gentle, sweet, and | 

wholly fine. 

| A something in her clear eyes' happy 1 
shine 

| Just touched the grief -dulled strings | 
of Joe’s young heart 

| And set them ringing with a new-born j 
strength. 

| That evening, in his cheerless room | 
he sat, 

| The girl-star’s picture in his tired | 

hand, 

| And spoke aloud, with resolution 1 

grand: 

I “7 WILL make good! My sister looks 1 
like that!” i 
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chain, which were indubitably foreign and 
interesting. 

That night Robert slept little. When 
he was sure that the household had re- 
tired, he made his way quietly to his 
mother’s room to obey the message on 
the paper. To say that he felt no pertur- 
bation in making this search by himself 
would be an exaggeration. But his fear 
of some reflection on his mother’s char- 
acter through a discovery of the real facts 
of the case in hand, was greater than any 
physical fear arising from a possibility 
of encountering an enemy, wherefore he 
hurried on, followed his directions care- 
fully and gained access to the drawer in- 
dicated. But here disappointment met 
him; the drawer contained nothing but 
an empty envelope. The superscription 
read : “For Robert Parkhurst in the event 
of the death of Hildegarde Parkhurst.” 
The contents of the envelope were gone ! 
In a moment the boy saw the whole thing 
clearly — there was a secret ; a secret Mrs. 


Parkhurst had kept from the people at 
Castle Hills. But this strange man had 
known about it ; had threatened to reveal 
it; he had come to Castle Hills, had se- 
cured the secret in tangible, provable 
shape. Mrs. Parkhurst had died, and the 
man had made way with the proof. He 
would come back, a price for his secret, 
and Colonel Parkhurst would be made 
the victim of a common blackmailing 
scheme. Once more the boy’s mind was 
in a whirl ; he knew not which way to 
turn. If he told his grandfather the truth, 
what reflections might not be cast on the 
name of the woman he had loved as his 
mother ; if he withheld the facts he had 
learned, would he not some time regret 
his silence, in case Colonel Parkhurst ob- 
tained the information some other way, 
and suspected that fear of being deprived 
of his inheritance had held the boy’s 
tongue ? 

For long hours that night Robert 
tossed and turned on his bed, his mind a 
whirlpool of doubts and surmises and 
fears. Should he set a trap for the man 
who had access to the house through the 
disused passage; should he risk possible 
murder by baiting the trap ; should he 
tell the detective something of what he 
had discovered and leave the rest to 
chance finding, or should he go away and 
forget all about it? The last he could not 
do — not with the shadow hanging over 
the name of his beloved one. He was not 
a child ; what would Colonel Parkhurst 
believe but the worst did he know that 
his daughter-in-law had been receiving 
a strange man secretly? 

In the end, he decided to keep his se- 
cret ; to go away with his grandfather, 
first making sure that the passageway 
was closed to the house ; and then, when 
he had regained some of his equilibrium 
he would take the matter into his own 
hands and engage for himself someone 
who would help him to investigate the 
whole matter. After reaching that de- 
cision he felt better, and with a more or less 
good grace made ready for their departure. 

CHAPTER V 

Wherein Robert Goes to France and 
Runs Across a Strange Coincidence 

It was not an easy thing for Colonel 
Parkhurst to leave the quiet of his coun- 
try home and take a trip abroad. Away 
from his business, the Colonel was best 
content with books for his companions, 
and up until the time of the death of his 
daughter-in-law, he had been wont to 
pass quiet days during the summer read- 
ing with Mrs. Parkhurst, riding a little, 
and finding in the conversations which 
they held together much pleasure. The 
relations between the two had been of 
the closest — Mrs. Parkhurst held the Col- 
onel in that high esteem which an intelli- 
gent woman so often feels for a man of 
force and achievement ; the Colonel, on 
his part, found the mother of Robert a 
soothing influence after turbulent days, 
and the interest they both had in the boy 
gave them ever a common ground on 
which to meet. 

With the death of Mrs. Parkhurst, the 
Colonel found himself lonely. It was that 
fact perhaps which tempted him to go 
abroad. But he was little more than 
started when he began to realize that 
Robert was to prove a troublesome com- 
panion at best, and that he himself was 
( Continued on page 47 ) 
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Note: Each month one or more short stories will be given their first publication in this department for the consideration of photoplay producers 
as well as the entertainment of our readers. All writers, amateur or professional, having stories of merit which they wish to get before pro- 
ducers to an advantage are welcome to this agency, and in case their material is accepted by any producer, they will be given the entire amount 
the latter might pay. The chief purpose of this unique plan is to help worthy writers who are without literary reputation as yet. 
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THE WOOING OF LORNA 

A COMEDY- DRAMA : : By FRANK S. CROFT 


HEN the Van Nesser family ended 
their city season, their son, Wally, 
was extremely pleased to say the 
least, for the innumerable society 
functions were beginning to pall on F 
him. Scheming mammas of his set, | 
also bored him to death, with their | 
never-ending designs to secure him for their | 
daughters, for Wally was reckoned to be the | 
catch of the season. Consequently, when the city j 
season came to a close, Wally was not at all dis- I 

pleased. He now looked forward to the pleas- 
ant time he would spend during the next few 
months, for his parents intended journeying to J 
their mountain lodge for the shooting season. But | 
Wally’s pleasant dreams were short lived, for he | 
found upon arriving at the lodge that a party | 
of friends had been invited. Wally was doubly § 
chagrined on learning that the woman he detested | 
above all, Mrs. Payton, was one of the party. | 
As usual, her daughter, Clarissa, accompanied her. j 
Wally had just cause to resent their presence, for 
Mrs. Payton was perhaps the worst of the sev- 
eral mammas who had designs upon him. He, 
however, did not blame Clarissa so much, for he | 
correctly guessed that she was being thrust upon | 
him against her will. He well knew the schem- | 
irvg characteristics of her mother. 

Of all the girls with whom Paul Van Nesser j 
was acquainted, he favored Clarissa, although he | 
would be pleased to see Wally married to any | 
of the girls in his set. His wife shared the | 
same opinion. 

Mrs. Payton took great care to see that her | 
daughter spent as much time as possible in | 
Wally’s company. She managed to arrange many 
little shemes for bringing the two together, and 
Paul Van Nesser and his wife aided her when- 
ever possible. Now, although Wally liked Cla- 
rissa a little more than any of the other girls, he 
had no thought approaching love for her, and 
when she was thrust upon him to such an extent, 
he generally framed some sort of an excuse to 
leave her. Then he would take his gun, and roam 
away in the hills alone. Anywhere, to get away 
from that sickening crowd at the house. 

We now leave Wally for a time, and turn to 
a new character in the story. Lorna was the 
daughter of Robert Canterfield, another wealthy 
aristocrat She was, nevertheless, a lovable girl 
of twenty summers, full of spirit, and the worry 
of her doting parents’ lives. She was, as yet, 
untouched with the joys and sorrows of love. 

She was at present spending a season with her 
parents at their mountain home. Their house was 
situated in the vicinity of the Van Nesser home, 
but the two families were not yet known to one 
another. 

Lorna enjoyed nothing better than to go off 
alone in her canoe down the nearby river. On 
one of these canoeing excursions she met with a 
little experience worth relating. The day in par- 
ticular was very bright, and Lorna set off, as was 
her wont, early in the morning, in high spirits. 
This day she delighted in the sheer joy of living, 
and it is not to be wondered at, that she paddled 
a long way down stream. She arrived at a part 
of the river where she had never before been, 
when to her surprise, she noticed a little distance 
from the bank, a cabin in the hills. She was so 
delighted at the unexpected beauty of the scene, 
that she involuntarily sprang to her feet, with the 
result that the canoe overturned, and threw her 
into the water. But she did not care, for she 
was an able swimmer. Moreover, the river was 
neither very wide nor deep. After swimming to 
the bank she stood ruefully surveying her spoiled 
dress, wondering the while how she was to dry 
her clothing. She was not left long in doubt, 
for an old man who had watched the little scene 
with some little amusement, now came forward. 
Lorna learned from him that he and his wife lived 
in the cabin, and that they made a living by farm- 
ing. The old man suggested that Lorna should 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS: 

VV’Au.y Van Nesser, a young man, much | 
bored with society, and especially with | 
the scheming mammas of his parents’ set, | 
who are desirous of catching him for 1 
their respective daughters. 

Paul Van Nesser, Wally’s father. A | 
wealthy aristocrat, whose aim is to see | 
Wally married to one of the young so- | 
ciety ladies. 

Mrs. Van Nesser, wife of Paul, who | 
shares the same views as her husband. 
Clarissa Payton, the girl that Paul and his | 
wife favor for Wally’s intended wife. 1 
She is not in love with Wally. 

Mrs. Payton, Clarissa’s mother, who is 1 
anxious to see her daughter affianced to 1 
Wally. 

Lorna Canterfield, a lovable and carefree I 
tomboy of 20, always ready for a little j 
joke. She falls in love with Wally dur- | 
ing their stay in the mountains. 

Robert Canterfield, Lorna’s father, an- 1 
other wealthy man. He is an old friend 1 
of Paul Van Nesser, really a college | 
chum, although previous to the story they | 
hadn’t met for a considerable number of | 
years. 

Mrs. Canterfield, wife of Robert Canter- I 
field. 

John Ashton, an old farmer. 

Mrs. Ashton, John’s wife, a lovable, kind | 
old woman. 

Period, present ; location, U. S. A. ; | 
season, summer. 
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accompany him to his cabin, where his wife would 
be only too pleased to give her a change of cloth- 
ing while her own dried. She gratefully accepts. 
Upon reaching the cabin, Lorna makes a change, 
noticing how kind and thoughtful the old couple 
are towards her welfare. She smiles at the 
thought of what her friends would say, provided 
they could only see her in these old clothes and 
barefooted too. We now leave Lorna sitting out- 
side the cabin, while we return to Wally. 

As will be remembered, he was heartily sick at 
the treatment he was being continually subjected 
to in regard to Clarissa. On the morning of the 
day when Lorna’s little adventure happened, 
Wally awoke with a severe attack of the grouch. 
As was usual on such occasions, he went off 
with his gun away into the mountains. He didn’t 
take his usual walk this morning, but just roamed 
anywhere, with the result that when he did desire 
to get onto the track for home he found himself 
lost. After trying for some time to get onto the 
right track he is about to give up hope, when he 
sights the cabin. He arrives there and sees Lorna 
sitting at the doorway. Now, seeing her dressed 
in the old countrified clothes and barefooted, he 
naturally concludes that she is a country girl and 
the daughter of the owner of the cabin. He is 
immediately struck with her beauty. His mode 
of addressing her leaves no doubt in Lorna’s mind 
that he has taken her for a simple mountain 
maid. She is half in mind to tell him of his mis- 
take, but in a spirit of fun, decides to keep him 
in ignorance of her true identity. And how she 
played the role of mountain maid. Wally is quite 
fascinated with her entertaining talk, and in his 
mind, compares her with the inane girls of the so- 
called smart set. He asks for a drink of water, 
and Lorna goes inside to get this for him. The 
old couple are indoors at the time, and she warns 
them to keep Wally in ignorance of her identity. 
They give their promise to help her. and quite 



fall in with her little joke. The old couple are 
now introduced by Lorna to Wally as her mother 
and father. 

Lorna finds in Wally her ideal man, and is quite 
captivated by his fine bearing and manner. This 
was only one of the many days that they spent 
together, and on following days they went for 
walks in the hills, and had many pleasant hours 
in each other’s company, Lorna meanwhile, still 
keeping Wally in ignorance of her true parentage. 
It is here necessary to state that to carry out her 
scheme, Lorna was compelled to live at the cabin 
most of her time, and to do this she had taken 
her parents into her confidence and told them of 
the joke she was playing. Her parents, at first, 
did not fall in with her idea, but she soon won 
them over, for she was their only child, and a 
spoiled one at that. 

Occasionally she did visit her home, but gen- 
erally in the evening, for she wanted to be at the 
cabin in the day time, so that Wally would not 
suspect anything. Of course, she intended to 
enlighten Wally eventually, but just now she 
wanted to keep the joke going, as it delighted 
her. 

Leaving Wally and Lorna to their pleasures, we 
now turn to Wally’s father. As before stated he 
would be extremely pleased to see his son mar- 
ried to Clarissa, or for that matter any other girl 
in their set. Some little time after Wally’s first 
meeting with Lorna, Paul Van Nesser, during 
his daily ride on his horse, meets by chance 
Robert Canterfield, Lorna’s father. Although 
this is their first meeting for some years, they 
recognize each other as old friends— in fact, old 
college associates. Both are very surprised to 
think that they had been living so close to one 
another and of not meeting before. Canterfield 
invites Van Nesser to call on him on some future 
evening to chat about old times. Van Nesser 
promises to call. 

Meanwhile, Wally and Lorna’s friendship had 
ripened into love. Wally, however, is still ig- 
norant of Lorna’s true parentage. Van Nesser 
had noticed that of late Wally had been spending 
the greater portion of his days away from the 
house, and he asks for an explanation of this con- 
duct. Wally, knowing that his father must learn 
sooner or later of his love for the mountain girl, 
tells him the full facts of the case. Upon learn- 
ing this, Van Nesser becomes violently angry, and 
threatens to disinherit Wally if he persists in 
paying his attentions to this girl. After giving 
Wally a strong lecture, in which he points out the 
utter foolishness on Wally’s part in marrying a 
girl so much below their station in life, he ex- 
tracts a promise from Wally to cease his meet- 
ings with the girl. 

A few evenings later Van Nesser calls on 
Canterfield, and meets Lorna, who is at home 
this evening. She is, of course, frocked as be- 
fits the daughter of the house. She is presented 
to Van Nesser, but is unaware of his relationship 
to Wally. Van Nesser is charmed with her de- 
lightful ways, and he spends a pleasant evening 
thanks to her entertaining capacities. 

Although Wally had promised his father that 
he would end his meetings with Lorna, he was in- 
tent on having his father meet her, as he reasoned 
that when his father did meet her, he would give 
way to his objections. Consequently Wally in- 
vites his father out the following morning for a 
little shooting. His father accepts, and Wally 
gradually works round towards the cabin. When 
they do reach it, Van Nesser meets Lorna for the 
second time, and recognizes her. Lorna is also 
quick to recognize him. He is just about to 
reveal her identity, but divining his intention, she 
flashes him a warning look. He is quick witted 
enough to see her point of view, and so helps 
her to keep up the joke. He tells Wally to stand 
aside while he speaks to the girl. He then pre- 
tends to lecture her for falling in love with his 
son. and she also plays her part well. Wally, in 
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the meantime, turns to the old couple, who stroll 
off with him, the while offering their sympathy. 
Van Nesser and Lorna take this opportunity of 
arranging a little surprise for Wally. They plan 
to have him visit the Canterfield home with his 
father, and there meet Lorna, not as the maid 
of the mountains, but as the daughter of Robert 
Canterfield. So it is arranged and Van Nesser 
calls Wally, and they leave the cabin. Wally 
and Lorna have a touching farewell, genuine on 
Wally’s part, but on Lorna’s not quite so genuine. 
Van Nesser pretends to fume while this pitiful 
farewell is being partaken of. Wally is very de- 
pressed at the turn events have taken, but his 
father tries to cheer him up by congratulating him 
on his manliness in giving up the girl. 

On the evening fixed upon by Van Nesser and 
Lorna for the surprise for Wally, he (Van 
Nesser) asks Wally to accompany him to his old 
friend’s home. Wally is in no humor for visiting, 
but his father persuades him to go, telling him 
that he would like him to meet the daughter of 


his friend. Wally is persuaded to go, for he 
had often heard his father speak very highly of 
this girl, and his curiosity helps the persuasion. 
So, in due time, they arrive at the Canterfield 
home, and Wally meets Mr. and Mrs. Canterfield. 
He is just about to wonder when he will meet the 
daughter he had heard so much about, when 
Canterfield leaves the room to return a moment 
later leading Lorna by the hand, at the same time 
saying, “Allow me to introduce my daughter Lor- 
na.” Wally can hardly believe his eyes. He 
recognizes Lorna, but what a different Lorna she 
is. He then and there asks his father’s consent, 
and this time it is freely and smilingly given, 
as is Canterfield’s. Van Nesser and Canterfield 
shake hands, while Wally forgives Lorna for the 
deception, and takes her in his arms. So that 
everybody is pleased the way things have planned 
out, except perhaps, the several designing mam- 
mas, Mrs. Payton in particular. As for Clarissa, 
she was indeed pleased, and congratulated Wally 
on his choice. 


THE ABDUCTION OF 
AUNT SARAH 

By ZORAIDA HENDERSON 



EGGY does not take life seriously 
enough to suit Aunt Sarah, who 
wishes her to marry one of her 
suitors and settle down. Aunt 
Sarah becomes desperate, Peggy 
must marry either one of her suitors 
or a grand nephew whom she has 
not seen. Through her lawyer she has learned 
of his graduation from medical college, and a 
paper sent her shows the young doctor’s picture, 
and announces that he begins practicing in a 
village not far from Aunt Sarah’s home. Peggy 
does not know of these things. 

Peggy resolves to get the best of her aunt. 
Secretly packing a few of their belongings into 
her roadster she takes her Aunt for a ride. Going 
through the village where the doctor is located 
she nearly runs down the constable and is 
brought into court and fined. Aunt Sarah’s dig- 
nity is so outraged that she is almost fined for 
contempt of court. Feigned troubles with the 
machine take time and it grows dark. Peggy 
drives around in circles until aunt has completely 
lost her bearings. Finallj turning into an un- 
frequented road leading to a cottage on a lake, 
she announces that there is no more gasoline; 
they must spend the night in the cottage. 

Next day Aunt Sarah discovers that she is 
abducted. She can return only by ceasing to 
bother Peggy with marriage. Her rheumatism 
and ignorance of autos make her helpless. The 
cottage is the property of a young man of Peggy’s 
set, away for the summer. She happens to know 
where to find the key. 

A few nights after their arrival a party of col- 
lege men, friends of the cottage owner, drive up. 
A storm arising the two women hidden upstairs, 
hear with dismay their decision to stay all night. 
The men are astonished to hear a frightened 
voice come through the chimney hole in the ceil- 
ing. But Aunt Sarah and Peggy prove charming 
hostesses. Peggy, fearful that Aunt Sarah will 
find out where she is, warns them not to answer 
any questions of her aunt’s, implying that her 
aunt is insane. Next morning after a jolly break- 
fast they leave. 

Daily Aunt Sarah tries to think of a plan to 
outwit her niece. While Peggy has gone for 
provisions one day, a small boy wanders near the 
cottage. From him Aunt Sarah learns of her 
nearness to the village where her grandnephew 
is located. Bribes of .pig' make it possible to 
secure writing material and stamps, and arrange- 
ments are made to have mail brought. Signals are 
used to signify Peggy’s absence. 

Aunt Sarah falling violently ill, Peggy must 
get the village doctor. He is puzzled over the 
case, and can discover nothing wrong, but a look 
at Peggy has been his undoing, so hinting at 
complications he prescribes perfect quiet and 
country air. 

Peggy’s money is not inexhaustible, so aunt 
continues to be very ill, insisting on a daily visit, 
and also that Peggy pay the doctor each time. 
Peggy dares not cross her poor sick aunt. Thus 
the doctor and Peggy are thrown together, and 
soon enjoy walks and boating together. Daily the 


mutual attraction increases. But the money is 
fast disappearing. She must earn more or give 
in and take her aunt home. 

She goes to the village and meets the two 
trains a day. Travelers are glad to go to the 
hotel or lake with the attractive girl, whose 
roadster is “for hire.” Thus she incurs the 
rage of the village bus-driver by easily getting 
his trade in spite of exorbitant prices. Once an 
old friend of her aunt’s comes. Seeing Peggy by 
her machine, he supposes she is waiting for the 
owner. The two get in and wait until Peggy in 
desperation suggests he look for the driver on 
the other side of the station. He comes back to 
see Peggy’s roadster flying down the road. This, 
and the sudden departure of her and her aunt, 
cause him to think Peggy is demented. 

Now the sheriff has an idea. On the day of 
Peggy’s arrest for speeding there was a robbery 
in a town nearby. The suspects are Kid Travers 
and his accomplice, an attractive girl. When last 
seen they were in a gray roadster. Peggy’s 
roadster is gray. She is using her aunt as a blind 
and hiding the booty. On the way to the cottage 
he meets the doctor and tells his story. Al- 
though things look suspicious he resolves to help 
her escape. By hinting that Aunt Sarah’s dis- 
ease is contagious, smallpox, perhaps, he keeps 
him away. But the constable enjoins him to keep 
him posted and not let them escape. 

Peggy is discouraged. Her plan seems to have 
failed. Aunt Sarah does not give in. She con- 
fides in the doctor her hatred of marriage, and 
especially with the grandnephew. The doctor 
reads Peggy well enough not to show his feelings, 
and to her extraordinary proposal of marriage 
before she goes away he consents in a business 
like way. After a time Peggy says, one or the 
other can get a divorce on grounds of desertion. 
This will silence Aunt Sarah for a time. A 
license is secured and in the grove near the cot- 
tage they are married. Aunt Sarah supposedly 
confined to her bed chuckles as she watches from 
the window. 

The doctor’s first concern is to get Peggy away 
from the constable, so he puts her into the 
roadster and dashes through the village in spite 
of the constable’s orders to stop. Word sent to 
the next village causes the constable there to 
try and stop them, but in vain. 

Peggy arrives at home and sends the limousine 
for her aunt. Not daring to face the constable 
the doctor leaves for his home. 

Peggy tells her aunt, who insists upon announc- 
ing her marriage at once. Thus Peggy’s gay times 
are spoiled. She is unhappy and really misses 
the doctor. Aunt Sarah sees this and finally 
decides she has punished her enough. She sends 
for the doctor, who is astonished but thoroughly 
appreciates her cleverness. A last joke is played 
on Peggy. He goes to talk about the divorce, 
but Peggy is so game and appears so willing that 
he leaves her, believing that Aunt Sarah must be 
mistaken that Peggy does not care for him. But 
going back to get his gloves he finds Peggy in 
tears, and matters are happily settled. Peggy is 
forced to admit that Aunt Sarah’s way was best. 
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PRAISE A LA ACROSTIC EDGAR FRYE 
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OF ROYAL FILM LINEAGE 

Many are the Marys attractive on the Screen, 

All of them are dearies, with rank of Movie Queen. 
Roses bloom no fairer, nor lilies sweeter grow, 
Youthful beauty rarer than all the buds that flow. 


A TOAST TO “LADY ANNE” 

All ways we watch the Screen when she appears, 
Noting our Movie Queen thro’ smiles and tears. 
Nobly she acts her part, true to each test. 
Expressing from the heart “all that is best. ’ 


Magic then your name is, with talent rare endow’d, 

In that word much fame is, of which you may feel proud. 
Love on all bestowing who know your bright career, 

Each reel act o’erflowing with sunny smiles and cheer, 

Star so golden glowing in splendor year by year. 

Much to us is granted through romance of the reel. 

In each play implanted the earnestness you feel. 

Native art displaying in roles you like to fill. 

Truthfully portraying each character with skill. 

Empress then we’ll crown you, to reign within our hearts, 
Royalty surround you with all its “Filmland” arts. 

THE MAN OF IRON WITH A 
HEART OF GOLD 

With manly earnestness and courage bold and firm, 

In natty cow-boy’s dress he makes the bad men squirm. 
Large in man’s outward mould, of genteel Eastern birth. 
Like nuggets of rough gold, full twenty karat worth. 

In Western rural scenes acting a leading part, 

Aces, and Kings and Queens lend romance to his art. 
Matching with subtle skill each crafty indian foe, 

Shooting with aim to kill when painted faces show. 

Hard as a rock of flint, yet on his face we find, 

Always a gentle glint of manner sweet and kind. 

Robbers before him fail, bad men pass quickly by, 

Thugs always shake and quail under his eagle eye. 


Serving the Public well with daring skill, 

Courage ’mid scenes which tell of woman’s will. 

Helping to breathe a smile on sorrow’s face, 

All gloom and fear beguile with gentle grace. 

Earnest to please the “Fans” who love her most; 

Friends of fair Lady Anne, — this is my Toast: — 

Ever may Fortune bless her bright career, , 

Rapid her film success from year to year! 

OUR GENIAL FUN-MAKER 

Drawing like a magnet true with attractive smile, 

On the Screen you always do stunts that are worth while. 
Using all your fearless nerve with athletic skill, 

Going some without reserve thro’ ordeals that thrill. 
Leaping like a kangaroo, running like a hound, 

Always knocking out a few when the toughs come round. 
Smiling in the face of fear, flirting oft with Fate, 

Fun and laughter full of cheer gloom to dissipate. 

Active as a dynamo full of ’lectric wires, 

In “Manhattan Madness” show speed that never tires. 
Ready with a quip and jest when there’s trouble near, 
Battling bad men of the West when you’ve time to spare. 
Ardent lover of clean sport using brain and brawn, 

Native talent of the sort that’s not over-drawn. 

Kindly disposition sweet, bubbling o’er with cheer, 

Success may you always meet here and everywhere! 



THE SILENT TREND 

(Continued from page 36) 
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the town’s celebration is over a messenger 
announces that Carl’s father, the king, has 
died and that Carl is king. 

While the people hail him, Carl gathers 
Gretchen into his arms and asks her to be his 
queen. 

J WARREN KERRIGAN makes his first 
* appearance as an independent star in 
“A Man’s Man,” in which he portrays the char- 
acter of John Stuart Webster, a mining en- 
gineer who has made his strike in an Arizona 
desert. He finally comes out of the waste to 
board a train for civilization. He is rough and 
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Anita Stewart, William Farnum, Nor- 
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unkempt, having long hair and beard, and he 
is not at all conventional in appearance. 

The dramatic action and the love interest 
begin with his protection on the train of a 
beautiful young girl from the unwelcomed at- 
tentions of a traveling salesman. From that 
time on the development of the story is fast 
indeed, and fairly seethes with novelty and in- 
terest, the engineer and the young girl becom- 
ing enmeshed in a web of conflicting circum- 
stances, which is only broken in the happy 
termination of a most fascinating love story in 
Sobrante in far-away Central America. 

Webster goes to Sobrante to help his pro- 
tege, “Billy Geary,” develop a gold mine he 
has discovered. When he gets there he again 
meets the girl of the train, with whom he is 
deeply in love, becomes embroiled in the latest 
revolution, which he partly finances; gets 
mixed up in the fight between the forces of the 
usurping president and the revolutionists, and, 
as the result of being half killed, wins the girl 
he loves and straightens out a tangle of com- 
plications, both political and sentimental. 

In the role of Webster, the debonair Kerri- 
gan has every opportunity to display those his- 
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trionic wares for which he is popular. He 
sheds his rough Western garb in time to give 
him plenty of chance to appear as the hand- 
some young fellow of the matinee idol type. 
All in all, “A Man’s Man” is a most satisfac- 
tory picture. 



"We’ve been watching you, young man, and we 
know you’re made of the stuff that wins. The man 
that cares enough about his future to study an I. C. 
S. course in his spare time is the kind we want forre- 
sponsible positions. You're getting your promotion 
on what you know, and I wishwehadmorelikeyou." 

The boss can’t take chances. When he has a responsible Job 
to fill, he picks a man trained to hold it. He’s watching YOU 
right now, hoping you’ll be ready when your opportunity 
comes. 

Start today and train yourself to do some one thing better 
than others. You can do it in spare time through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Over 5,000 men reported 
advancement last year as a result of their I. C. S. training. 

The first step those men took was to mark and mail this 
coupon. Make your start the same way— right now. 
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Virginia Pearson Gives 
Some Fashion Hints 
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Every woman wants to appear beautiful. 
There is no question of that. But the 
daughters of Eve should “watch their step” 
in the fashion world. 

This is the gist of some wholesome advice 
which Virginia Pearson, the statuesque 
William Fox star, issues about the modes of 
yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Miss Pearson is speaking: 

“A smart, becoming hat and attractive 
gloves make up for the most inexpensive 
frock in the world. Good grooming and 
the faculty of wearing clothes properly are 
the essential qualities for attractiveness in 
woman’s appearance. 

“Many women who spend a large income 
on jewelry and other luxuries, blindly fol- 
low Dame Fashion into perilous paths, in- 
stead of laying down good, common-sense 
rules to be guided by. Compromise with 
Fashion ; meet her half way. 

“Don’t follow along with short hoop- 
skirt dresses showing fat ankles ; don’t wear 
baby bonnets which set off the double chin 
to such splendid advantage. I know a 
woman who bears a remarkable resembl- 
ance to a locomotive puffing into a railroad 
station. She has a fat face and a double 
chin, but she saw beautiful, slender Mrs. 
Smith wearing a small baby hat which set 
off her piquant face and added charm to 
her prettiness. 

“My plump friend always did like stream- 
ers, so she set out to learn by subterfuge 
the name of the milliner who created such 
a ‘love of a bonnet,’ and a few days later 
my plump, misguided friend was seen pa- 
rading Peacock Alley, to the consternation 
of her real friends, flaunting her charms in 
a hat which requires youth and beauty to 
make it plausible. 

“Instead of emulating the peacock, she 
would emulate the ostrich if she could only 
see herself. 

“So I sav, do not listen to the voice of the 
temptress, Dame Fashion, for she will lead 
you astray if you do. Be as well groomed 
as you can afford, but be circumspect.” 

Miss Pearson herself has won an enviable 
reputation for the splendid good taste of her 
gowns and frocks, and is universally con- 
sidered one of the best-dressed women on 
the screen. 
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Man and the Movies 

By SILAS E. SNYDER 
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Man born of woman is of few days and 
full of movies. He goeth forth in the 
evening full of joy, seeking entertainment at 
the picture emporium, and afterward he re- 
turneth to his roof tree sad of heart and 
feeling that he hath spent his kopecks in 
vain. He taketh with him on these jaunts 
the wife of his bosom and the children of 
his heart because they prefer the movie be- 
fore ice-cream cones and salted peanuts. It 
is a joy to him to read aloud the sub-titles 
to his heirs in order that his neighbors may 
be bored and made peevish. His pleasure 
increaseth because the intelligent usher 
placeth him where he rejoiceth not to be 
and the speed fiend in the projection booth 
keepeth the film racing along on high so 
that he hath to get an aeroplane to keep up 
with it. Yea, the poor old fish spendeth his 
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| Ten Sufficient Reasons | 

| Why You Should Get the ] 
j November Number and the I 
I Five Subsequent Issues of I 

[ PHOTO PLAY JOURNAL | 

1. Because you cannot afford to deny yourself the 

pleasure of reading the greatest motion picture magazine 1 

ever created for man by man. | 

2. Because the forthcoming installments of Norma 
Bright Carson’s serial story, “The Spell of San Lorel,” are 
so grippingly interesting that it is the rarest fiction treat 

| now available. 1 

3. Because the superfine engravings, any one of 

which is worthy of a place in the finest frame, will con- | 

| stantly increase in quality and quantity. | 

4. Because the whole magazine from cover to cover 

really has a heart, soul and character, three essentials the 
influence of which is sure to ultimately influence you for I 

| better. | 

5. Because practically all the leading photoplay | 

stars endorse this as the best magazine for all people in I 

| any way interested in the motion pictures. § 

6. Because there are more exclusive features, both 1 

literary and pictorial, in this leader in its field. | 

| 7. Because it tells you more about the photoplayers 

and the photoplay art than any other medium extant. 

8. Because it is a magazine on personal terms with 1 

| every one of its vast army of readers. 

| 9. Because it is the finest printed magazine in the 

country and is an artistic delight. 

10. Because life is too short to be without such a I 

| treat which comes regularly each month. 1 

I Just to Prove to Yourself that PHOTO- I 
| PLAY JOURNAL is the Magazine you 1 
I Should Have by All Means, Fill Out the | 

| Attached Coupon and Mail it at Once I 


1 PHOTO PLAY JOURNAL I 

1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 

| I enclose herewith One Dollar for which enter my subscription to PHOTO- I 

I PLAY JOURNAL, for six months, beginning with the November, 1917, issue. 

i Name = 

= Address | 
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guilders for entertainment, and instead he 
is handed a pickle and a stale pretzel. 

He putteth up in patience with such treat- 
ment for many moons, and then after his 
edges are all frayed he goeth to the manager 
of the movie show and hollereth his head off 
in the hope that he may get a hand dealt 
from the top. 

The manager telleth him speedily where 
to head in, and the poor old carp considereth 
the world hard and stony, yea he weepeth 
briny tears and groaneth in the spirit. 

Then he curseth — all movie shows and 
all movie folk and damneth the man who 
invented film, but to no purpose. He getteth 
himself all peeved and his temperature 
ariseth as a batch of buckwheat, but it 
profiteth him nothing. 

Then cometh the day when he goeth to 
the theatre at a net cost of eight slats for 
himself and family, and there he seeth a 
bunch of junk that would take all the joy out 
of a Pharasee funeral. For three hours he 
listeneth to the mournful pleasantries of an- 
cient Chaldea ; he filleth his lamps with the 
gyrations of a parcel of frowsy old Janes; 
he mauleth his ears with much ragtime and 
delighteth not in voices that give forth music 
like the horse-fiddle and the hurdy-gurdy, 
the sack-but and the psaltery. He goeth 
to his home sore in body, lean of pocket, and 
perturbed in mind. And so he mopeth 
around until the next night, when with a 
joyous heart he fareth forth into the fair- 
way to find a movie show. 

There, surrounded by his family, the 
weary old dog sitteth himself comfortably 
in the cloistered light of the picture house 
and with joy and gladness in his busted old 
heart he listeneth to the soft strains of the 
organ and giveth his soul to peace. He 
looketh at the silent figures as things come 
and go upon the screen and admireth the 
fresh charm of the landscape and the pano- 
rama of beauty and loveliness it unfolds be- 
fore his enchanted gaze. His ears are not 
offended by the maudlin tones of cracked 
and frazzled voices, and he noteth with joy 
that no ancient but worthy crones cavort 
upon the screen. He chortleth, with glee 
and giveth thanks that he liveth in the days 
of the movies. Yea, he breaketh forth in a 
blithesome roundelay of praise that man 
born of woman cannot do better than keep 
himself full of movies, for in so doing he 
keepeth himself not full of other things. 
Selah. 
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Mary Miles Minter Recruits 
First Aiders 
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Mary Miles Minter is actively assisting in 
the work of the National First Aid Associ- 
ation which was organized by the late Clara 
Barton at Washington, D. C„ in 1905. 

Mrs. Mary Kensel Wells, secretary of the 
organization, whose office is at Arlington, 
Mass., has notified members of the order in 
all states of the immediate necessities in the 
national situation, which consists, for the 
present, in disseminating information as to 
the proposed scope of the National First 
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Aid Association’s activities during the war, 
its connection with the Red Cross and its 
availability in emergency situations. 

Mary Miles Minter was a babe in romp- 
ers when this organization was formed, but 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, Mary’s mother, was 
enthusiastically interested in the new asso- 
ciation, cooperating with Mrs. J. Lewall 
Reed, of Dorchester, Mass., in its forma- 
tion. It was thus that “Lovey Mary” be- 
came a member of the order before she 
could walk alone. 

Miss Minter, who is starred in the Mu- 
tual- American production, “Periwinkle,” is 
recruiting for the first aiders throughout 
filmdom, and she has already given invalu- 
able aid to the cause. 


The Spell of San Lorel 

( Continued from page 42) 
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likely to wish more often than once that 
he were at home again. 

They landed at Liverpool and took the 
train straight for London. There they 
rested for two days before crossing to 
Paris. In the French metropolis, Robert 
found diversion of his own, with the re- 
sult that his grandfather decided to move 
on into Switzerland. 

But the tourists in the Swiss hotels 
made life again intolerable ; and Robert’s 
indifference to everything put the last 
weight on the already heavy burden of his 
grandfather’s impatience. A quiet place 
must be found, he declared, or they would 
have to return to England, or else go 
home to America. 

It was August by this time, and so far 
little improvement in Robert’s general 
condition was noticeable. He was lively 
and moody by turns ; captious to the 
point of absurdity ; almost rude to stran- 
gers and none too respectful where his 
grandfather was concerned. Once in a 
while conscience would seem to upbraid 
him, and he would apparently seek to 
make himself more entertaining; but the 
mood passed, and he would be as difficult 
as ever. 

Meantime, climbing appealed to him — 
to Colonel Parkhurst’s secret horror. For 
to his mind the boy was in no condition 
for exercise of that precarious kind. At 
the same time, the sudden enthusiasm 
promised a welcome diversion, so wel- 
come that the Colonel set aside his anx- 
iety even to the point of helping to plan 
for one or two expeditions. 

It was on one of these climbs that Des- 
tiny again took Robert actively in hand. 


by making him acquainted with a fasci- 
nating stranger, who did more in a few 
hours to restore the boy to normality 
than physicians and family had been able 
to accomplish with all their combined ef- 
forts. It came about in this way : Rob- 
ert was one of a party of climbers — the 
Colonel having remained at the hotel. 
Among the company was a man whom 
Robert had already noted several times 
in the dining room. He was not hand- 
some, but he was eminently distinguished- 
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YOU HAVE 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 



I N THIS DAY and AGE, attention to your appear- 
ance is an absolute necessity if you expect to make 
the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible, for your own self- 
satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but 
you will find the world in general judging you greatly, 
if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to 
“look your best” at all times. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to t 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 863 


Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it 

will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
Nose-Shaper, “Trados” (Model 22) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently. Is pleasant and does not interfere with 
one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
red ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
Ackerman Bldg.. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE VAN 


A MUSIC MASTER 


A noted writer once said that, “of all the various forms of 
entertainment in the home, 1 knvw of nothing that compares with 
music. It is safe and, sane, appeals to all the finer emotions and 
tends to bind family influences with a wholesomeness that links old 
and young together. It is the “ safety valve” in the home. Moreover, 
no man can do u , ong while under the spell of enchanting musical 
strains. Their efficiency, even in the allaying of bodily ills, is now 
accepted as a fact, while for ages its value has been known as a 
balm for hurt minds.” 


It will appeal to critics who object to the hollow metallic or 
barrel sounds usually produced by the use of brass projectors, 
for the Vanophone is positively free from any harshness, alien 
or metallic sounds. It brings to you only the natural sound, 
glorious in tonal beauty and readily distinguished — not some 
indefinite and unknown sound that can be vaguely imagined to 
be someone singing. 


N O PERSON can surmise what the happy surprise of 
the future may be ; but at the present age, the Vano- 
phone is the most wonderful, the most enjoyable and 
the most useful musical instrument at such a low price, of 
which there is any knowledge. 

In the creation and de- 
velopment of this instru- 
ment we have been beset 
with one remarkable sur- 
prise after another. To 
make a machine that would reproduce 
music with all its original beauty and 
charm, and the human voice with all 
its eloquent gradations, was our aspir- 
ation. This we have accomplished 
and it is a most remarkable 
achievement. But to make this 
highly refined and dependable 
phonograph to sell at the appar- 
ent ridiculously low price of only 
$12 is truly marvelous. Yet we 
have accomplished it. 

And what does all this mean 


What It Plays 


to those who enjoy the phonograph? 
To those who delight in the perfect re- 
production of their favorite theme, the 
remarkable recording of the classics, 
and withal the magic identity of the 
human voice. 

It means that where hitherto the 
piano in the home and the organ in the 
church gave the average man and 
woman all the music they might hope 
for, a Sousa’s Band, Melba, Caruso and 
songs that awake the echoes of the 
Metropolitan Opera House can now be 
enjoyed and appreciated ; it means that 
classics and music hitherto regarded as 
exclusive pleasures for the wealthy can 
now travel to the remotest country vil- 
lage; it means that Harry Pryor’s, the 
U. S. Marine Band, Harry Lauder, Bert 
Williams and all the popular comedians 
and entertainers can now be enjoyed in 
your own home with the Vanophone. 



The Vanophone plays 
ten or twelve inch records 
and plays them well, 
better in fact than some 
of the higher priced 
machines. It repro- 
duces with a precision 
and volume that is 
truly delightful. 

Its construction is 
substantial, its ap- 
pearance attract- 
ive, and it posi- 
tively is the big- 
gest value ever of- 


An actual photographic 
reproduction of the Vanophone. 


Appeals to All 

This machine will appeal to all music 
lovers who have heretofore denied 
themselves the pleasure of having a 
phonograph because of their objections 
to the horn, for the Vanophone contains 
neither horn nor projections of any 
kind. The large opening as shown in 
front of the machine serves in a 
superior way as a path or conductor for 
the tone, rolling out the tuneful melo- 
dies in such a clear, smooth volume. 


A Household Treasure 

Gentlemen : 

One day as I was walking the beach I heard a 
Vanophone playing. As soon as I saw and heard 
it / wanted it, and did not rest until I obtained 
one. Its sweet tone and at the same time full 
volume if desired makes it a household treasure. 
It is an especial boon to people in rooming houses, 
as it may be played with a softness that does not 
disturb the next door neighbor. 

Its minimum cost and its maximum value should 
sell a million V anophones. 

Miss Elsa Brunotte, 

Teacher of Defective Speech. 
213 W. 7 9th St., New York City. 


No Cabinet or Frills — All Music 

Gentlemen : 

In my opinion, the only difference between your 
Vanophone and the $300 phonograph lies mainly 
in the fact that the latter machine has a very 
expensive mahogany cabinet, while your instrument 
contains nothing but the heart or mechanism which 
does the reproducing — it is free from all extrava- 
gant frills. 

The tone and volume of your machine is truly 
wonderful, for it is clear and distinct and entirely 
free from any scratching or mechanical sounds 
whatever. 

Thcrc’8 a musical surprise in store for every 
person who purchases a Vanophone. 

Wishing your company every success, I remain, 
Very truly yours, Geo. W. Kixzel. 
1580 E. 23rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Marvel of Musical Efficiency 

Gentlemen : 


I have been using a Vanophone for some weeks 
and must say that it is a marvel of musical 

efficiency. I hare a for which I paid 

$ 100 . 00 , and when I am in an adjoining room I 


cannot tell which of the two instruments is play- 
ing. I think that remarkable wh-cn the difference 
in price is considered. 

Your 8 truly, Jariah Scott. 


fered in a dependable phon- 
ograph. And it is only by reason 
of the large quantity production 
and unexcelled manufacturing 
facilities that the remarkable low price 
of $12 prevails. 


What it is Made of 


The base is made from a special alloy 
of metals which are selected for their 
sound, softening effect and amplifying 
qualities. It is free, absolutely so, from 
such things as cabinet warping, pulling 
out of shape or being in any way 
affected by climate conditions. 

In no sense is the Vanophone an as- 
sembled machine. It is manufactured 
completely in our own factory — each 
and every part of it — and every ounce 
of material used is of the very highest 
grade obtainable. 

Moreover, this instrument is backed 
by a big and successful manufacturing 
concern. You are not getting an experi- 
ment — something untried — but a per- 
fected instrument proven by practical 
methods. The Vanophone is the result 
of ability, knowledge and a determina- 
tion to give you the greatest value in 
the musical world — and we have suc- 
ceeded. 

The finish is black enamel, with gold 
relief. Combined with the highly pol- 
ished nickle plated speed regulator, tone 
arm sound reproducer and record plate, 
it possesses a very rich and most at- 
tractive appearance. 


C 
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The motor is reliable, silent, smooth and easy running and is 
made of the very best materials, selected and carefully tested so that 
they will permit the proper performance of the function for which 
they are intended. Furthermore, the motor and all moving parts are 
entirely enclosed in a dust proof case and so with ordinary care it 
should last a lifetime. 

The Reproducer 

The reproducer — what it embodies — what it makes possible— and 
what it actually performs — is a most remarkable contrivance. It is 
carefully made and correct in every detail. It is manufactured in such 
a complete form that it may be permanently adjusted. Hence, when 
you get the Vanophone, it is ready and you are never bothered or 
annoyed with any delicate adjustments. This reproducer embodies im- 
proved qualities and will reproduce, with a clear, bell-like fullness, the 
highest as well as the lowest notes. 

An Exclusive Feature 

A most exclusive, convenient and novel feature of this phonograph 
is the automatic brake which automatically starts and stops the ma- 
chine as the reproducer is placed either on or off the record — a feature 
not possessed by some of the highest priced machines. This brake is 
a perfect automatic feature and by no means a flimsy metal stopper. 
In view of this feature, the Vanophone “plays itself,” nothing is left to 
uncertain skill or whims— consequently, an artistic performance is 
always obtainable — at all times and at any place. Its speed is regulated 
by a nickled key or switch which is mounted on front base. 

What It Means to You 

This phonograph not only represents a 
highly refined and dependable machine, but its 
ridiculously low price makes it an ideal combi- 
nation of satisfying results and economical 
buying. 

Just think of it — only $12. A price far 
below your remotest expectations. 

And you can purchase the Vanophone with 
every assurance of complete satisfaction and 
your music hungry anticipation will be fully 
gratified. It represents the greatest value ever 
offered for a machine of this kind. It is not 
an experiment, not a toy, but a machine de- 
veloped to such a point of perfection that it 
is regarded as a musical marvel by many 
prominent persons and musical critics through- 
out the country. 

Range of Enjoyment 

Its range of enjoyment is not limited to 
the home alone. It is a portable machine 
weighing only twelve pounds in all, hence, it 
can easily be packed in your suitcase or 
traveling bag. It is ideal for dancing parties, 
automobile trips, club parties, motor boating, 
camping and will wonderfully increase the at- 
tractiveness of your summer home. 

To hear the Vanophone is to want it. It 
brings all the grand opera stars to your home 
and interprets their offerings in a most natural 
manner. And what is more beautiful, more 
restful and more entertaining than an hour 
or two of close communion out in the open 
with your favorite entertainer. 

The Vanophone makes this enjoyment a 
reality. It is indestructible from a practical 
standpoint and your children can operate it 
with perfect safety. For it positively is free 
from complications, free from exposed, deli- 


cate and easily damaged or 
broken parts. Its adjustment 
is permanent. Surely there is 
no form of entertainment or 
education that creates a more 
helpful influence for your chil- 
dren than a Vanophone. Not 
merely as a source of enter- 
tainment, but as an educator, 
this machine deserves your 
very serious consideration. 


The Reproducer, 
which reproduces 
t nne so wonder- 
fully. 



Our Money-Back Guarantee 
Has No Strings Tied to It 


REMEMBER 

THAT — the Vanophone is positively guaran- 
teed to be as represented. This is a guarantee 
that means “money-back” and quickly without 
questions or quibble if you do not find the 
Vanophone to be as we say it is, and to do 
what we say it will do. 

THAT — we agree to repair or replace, free 
of charge, should any part or parts become 
defective through the possible use of poor 
material or workmanship, when such part or 
parts are returned to us, charges prepaid. 

THAT — it only weighs 12 pounds, is made of 
strong, durable materials and will last many 
years with ordinary care. 

THAT — it will play 10 or 12-inch disc records, 
and do so beautifully. 

THAT — the price is $12.00 complete, and 
represents the greatest value ever offered in 
a high class, perfect performing, fully guar- 
anteed phonograph. 

THAT— You and your family will thank the 
day your attention was called to this wonderful 
machine. 

THAT — deliveries are promptly made. 

THAT — The Vanophone is efficiency itself, yet 
free from any delicate hair trigger adjustment 
that causes breakage and trouble. It’s con- 
struction is simple, durable and lasting. A 
wonderful production at a wonderful price. 

$12.00 F. O. B. Factory. 


The Vanophone is Guaranteed 

In purchasing this machine you undertake no risk — -none whatever. 
If it is not found to be as represented and all we claim for it, your 
money will be quickly and cheerfully refunded. Thousands of pur- 
chasers pronounce the Vanophone as the most wonderful, most en- 
joyable and most useful musical instrument that was ever brought to 
their attention. 

Buy Your Vanophone NOW 

Purchase a Vanophone now and there is a musical treat in store 
for you. Its wonderful reproducing qualities will bring to your 
threshold the pleasures and entertainments that hitherto have been 
regarded as the exclusive pleasure of the wealthy. You can now be 
entertained by the world’s greatest grand opera stars and entertainers. 
And the contracting price for this high class entertainment is only 
$12. Never in the history of music was such a 
wonderful and inexpensive entertainment ac- 
complished till it was made possible by the 
low price of the Vanophone. 

Remember that the cost of this machine, 
complete with one package of Vanophone 
needles, is only $12.00 F. O. B. factory, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

The cost of the Vanophone is indeed a small 
portion of the real worth, service and enjoy- 
ment you will get out of it. It comes to you 
complete — ready for operation. In two min- 
utes or less time after you receive it, the tone 
arm reproducer and turn table can be placed 
in position, and from this time on the Vano- 
phone is forever at your service. 

Make a resolve now to purchase one of 
these machines. You will be delighted with 
the ultimate benefit — as a lover of music you 
cannot help but be. 

Send in your order now so that within a 
few days you may enjoy the enchanting strains 
of music made possible by this wonderful ma- 
chine. 

To Sum It Up 

We have told you the advantages of the 
Vanophone, its range of usefulness and en- 
joyment, but printed words cannot properly 
emphasize these points. There is one way and 
one way only to actually know this music 
marvel, and that is by personal contact, by 
hearing it yourself. If you like music, any 
kind of music, you will like the Vanophone. 
That’s the situation in a nut shell. It is all 
we say it is and even more, and is sold to you 
on that basis GUARANTEED. 

The public want for a high character ma- 
chine at a low cost has been fulfilled by the 
Vanophone. Your order will receive prompt 
attention. 
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looking, and something in his manner 
compelled the boy to a more active ad- 
miration than he had experienced in a 
long time. The man seemed to be alone ; 
from his bearing one might judge him to 
be a military— French or Italian, Robert 
scarcely knew which. He was exceed- 
ingly tall, slenderly but compactly built ; 
and bis face was not unusual in anything 
save the eyes. These were very dark and 
magnetic, black under black brows, 
making the sallow skin appear even more 
sallow where it could be seen in patches 
left clean-shaven above the heavy mous- 
tache and full, pointed beard. 

It was not until they were, however, on 
their way back to the hotel, that Robert 
came into close contact with the stranger. 
Then, as often happens, in the very midst 
of important developments, a strange 
accident occurred. An awkwardly, half- 
grown girl, a Miss Dolan, slipped and fell. 
Her ankle was badly twisted, and several 
of the gentlemen in the party ran to 
her assistance, among them DeMarcel — 
which later proved to be the dark man’s 
name. It was at this juncture that Rob- 
ert heard himself addressed, in tones 
quick and commanding; “Mr. Parkhurst ! 
be so kind as to run ahead and order a 
carriage!” Robert turned quickly. Then 
he stood spellbound. For it seemed as 
if he were looking for the Second time on 
the face which had appeared in the glass, 
and so certain was he of the likeness that, 
with a totally uncontrollable action, he 
caught the man by the arm and pre-emp- 
torily demanded of him his name ! 

Tbe whole act was of a tensity that 
bordered on the medodramatic. Robert’s 
“Who are you?” must have sounded ridic- 


ulous to most of the onlookers. But the 
boy’s terror-stricken face absolved him 
from the contempt his attitude would ap- 
pear to deserve, and the impression that 
he had suddenly became the victim of 
some trick of the imagination, was height- 
ened by the cool, calm way in which the 
object of his attack accepted the situa- 
tion. “My name,” the man said smoothly 
and courteously, “is DeMarcel. If some- 
one will get aid for this injured lady, 1 
shall be only too happy to make to Mr. 
Parkhurst whatever explanation of my- 
self he deems necessary.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and looked 
around inquiringly. And in the brief 
silence that ensued Robert felt himself 
grow sick with shame. 

“I’ll get the carriage,” he gulped like 
a school-boy justly reproved, and turning 
aside he ran blindly toward the house. 


CHAPTER VI 

Wherein Robert Finds a New Friend 
and Makes a Confident 

That same evening DeMarcel sought 
the boy out, and in a grave, engaging 
way questioned him as to his action of 
the afternoon. Robert found himself 
stammering an apology, which was ac- 
cepted quietly. Without ony flourishes 
DeMarcel sketched his own biography. 
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He was part French, part Italian. His 
family was noble, once wealthy, now im- 
poverished, the last remnant of the an- 
cestral home being a half-ruined Chateau 
down in Provence. He had been trained 
for diplomacy ; he had held several impor- 
tant posts ; was now working for his gov- 
ernment — France — in an independent 
way. Robert felt exceedingly small as he 
listened to the easy, natural tone in which 
the man gave his narrative. He could not 
fail to feel the undercurrent of compas- 
sion with which DeMarcel regarded him. 
Before he knew what he was about, Rob- 
ert had told his story, omitting no detail, 
not even the fact that his grandfather 
was as yet unaware of many of the things 
he was confiding to this total stranger. 
Why he was telling it at all was more 
than Robert could explain, and yet, when 
the story was finished, the boy felt com- 
forted, happier than he had felt at any 
( Continued on page 52) 
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The Editor’s Personal Page 

( Continued from page 1) 
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numerous late-of-high-school friends, Miss 
Roberta Wheeler, 15 Vincent Street, South 
Portland, Maine. “Your letter of recent date 
is at hand,” the reply begins, “and it shows 
plainly that you are a regular human being. 

I think also that your heart must be enormous, 
and if that important organ is in the right 
place why worry about such uncertain things 
as souls and characters?” Obviously, Miss 
Wheeler is inspired by the catch-line printed 
on the covers of “Photo-Play Journal,” viz.: 
“A magazine with a heart, soul and character.” 
Her viewpoint is certainly well taken, but gee! 
we don’t want our cherished triumvirate 
“busted up.” We just must worry about the 
soul and character along with the heart. Pre- 
cisely like a regular human being, we want 
it all! Nevertheless, we would get awfully 
lonesome if it wasn’t for letters such as Miss 
Wheeler writes. 

George Edgar Frye, of Cambridge, Mass., is 
an excellent poet who can write acrostics with 
more ease than most people can write their 
own names, and he is one of our regular cor- 
respondents, we are glad to state. Mr. Frye 
has implicit faith in the wisdom of passing 
around the flowers among what he calls “live 
ones.” He wrote recently: “There can be but 
one verdict, and that a unanimous one — 
“Photo-Play Journal” is in a class by itself 
because it is the previously unheard-of realiza- 
tion of a magazine with a soul.” Wouldn’t such 
a bouquet as this make you feel that extra 
efforts are worth while ? When WE reach such 
as this we always say unto ourselves: “Now 

you’ve got to work harder than ever to keep 
up to this friend’s expectations.” And what 
a delight it is to be incessantly speeding up! 

So you see ye editor is really pleased to 
hear from his readers. He is equally as pleased 
to respond to them. Honest criticism is re- 
ceived as gratefully as praise, too. But, above 
all, let us be friends, even if we have to over- 
work Uncle Sam’s efficient postal service. 
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Mountain Dew 

( Continued from page 22) 
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“We’ll get a minister at once,” he re- 
plied as he embraced the girl reassuringly. 

A terrific storm had come up, but Vance 
dashed through the downpour and liter- 
ally dragged a minister to his cabin, where 
a marriage ceremony was performed. 

When the mob of mountaineers arrived 
they found Vance and Roxie in fond em- 
brace, but the former lost little time in 
arising to the emergency confronting him 
by delivering a speech, in which he ex- 
plained that the damning paragraph was 
only a part of a story he was writing and 
which was not intended to do any one 
harm. 

“Besides, I believe in moonshining 
myself now that I’m one of the family,” 
he declared as a climax. 

This one remark and the furnishing of 
convincing proof that Roxie Bradley had 
really taken him as her own won the day 
for Vance. Squire Bradley acknowledged 
he was a defeated man. 

“I give ye my blessin’ young ’uns and 
if ye’ll come up to my still, I’ll give ye a 
nip o’ real red-eye from God’s corn,” the 
old man said. 


J. Vance Hamilton had proved to all 
that he meant what he said when he an- 
nounced his intentions of staying in Trig- 
ger Creek, and he was the most popular 
as well as the happiest mountaineer of 
them all. 
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Baby land and Filmland 

( Continued from page 13) 
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Helen, and little Miss Horton. The pret- 
tiest picture they make is when romping 
about the big studio grounds in Brooklyn. 
In the accompanying picture they were 
caught by the camera in a favorite pas- 
time, listening to fairy tales read by Mabel 
Ballin, who has played Bobby’s mother or 
school teacher in many popular Greater 
Vitagraph pictures. 

Helen Connelly is certain she is going 
to be a great artist when she grows up, 


and not a movie artist, either. Her insep 
arable companion is her color box, and 
she has lots of water colors and pencil 
sketches of which she and her parents 
and friends are proud. 

As we stated at the outset, very few 
large film concerns venture to traverse 
the pathway to business success these 
days without having as one of the fore- 
most assets one or more child stars. Will- 
iam Fox has his Jane and Katherine Lee. 
about whom much is said elsewhere in 
this issue. Four-year-old Virginia Cor- 
bin is also “starring” for Fox. The World 
Film Corporation has its Madge Evans, 
who at a tender age is one of the undis- 
puted screen beauties. Then there is Lit- 
tle Mary Sunshine, who is a real notable 
the country over and who is among the 
few children who have been actually 
featured in a series of “big pictures.” And 
Zoe Rae, who has just recently skipped 
over the five-year-old line, is doing splen- 
did work in Universal pictures. 
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time since his mother’s death. DeMarcel’s 
sympathy was convincing without being 
emphatic ; he did not submit troublesome 
questions, and the only thing he lingered 
over was the description of the face in 
the glass. 

“You saw his face distinctly?” he asked 
Robert. 

“Yes.” 

“And it resembled me?” with a half 
smile. 

“Yes and no. The man was clean 
shaven for one thing, or at least that is 
my impression, and his expression was 
hateful. For an instant today I seemed 
to catch that expression. That was why 
I called out. But it was gone at once, and 
as I look at you now I can scarcely un- 
derstand what made me make such a mis- 
take. That man could never have smiled 
as you smile, I am certain of that.” 

“But you are sure that there was a 
man ; that it was no trick of imagination, 
in spite of the evidence of the secret 
chamber?” 

“Positive,” Robert affirmed. 

“Then the only thing I can see to do,” 
said DeMarcel, reflectively, “is to try to 
find the man. But we must go slowly, 
and first of all, you must recover your 
health and your control over your 
emotions.” 


WRINKLES 

Why not have skin like a baby? Thousands 
have successfully used SANS-RIDLo (A Parisiar 
formula) to remove traces of illness or age. The 
effect is almost magical. Deepest wrinkles, crow’s 
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RIDES will not injure even the tenderest skin. 
Price, SOc. For sale only at THE TEMPLE- 
TON LABORATORIES, 7770 Lake Park Ave., 
Dept. P., Chicago, 111. 


In this way did DeMarcel signify his 
intention of becoming Robert’s ally— 
with what result we shall presently 
discover. 

After that, a firm friendship was estab- 
lished between DeMarcel and Robert. 
The newcomer was introduced to Colonel 
Parkhurst, who accepted him at first with 
reserve, but gradually warmed to cordial- 
ity under the influence of the man’s 
charm. For charm he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, the charm of the gentleman, and 
it would have been difficult indeed to re- 
sist his advances, which were made with 
a deference so dignified yet so delightfully 
natural that it took on a greatly additional 
value in the eyes of age. 

The upshot of the new condition of 
affairs was a complete change of plans, 
in so far as Colonel Parkhurst was con- 
cerned. 

For DeMarcel was suddenly called 
away to Italy. One morning after going- 
over his mail he turned to Robert. 

“I must leave here tomorrow.” 
“Tomorrow,” the boy echoed, “why?” 
“I have a mission in Italy. The work 
is urgent. I am sorry.” Then, as if in 
afterthought, “Why not go wfith me?” 
“But grandfather” — Robert began. 
“One moment,” DeMarcel interrupted. 
“Your grandfather is bored here. Is it not 
so?” 

“He certainly must be.” 

“Well, then. Suppose I put it to him 
this way. You are still needing a vaca- 
tion. It has been decided that you cannot 
go to another college in the autumn. I 
shall be in Italy a month, after which I 
shall return to Paris. If your grandfather 
approves of the plan, you shall go with 


me. He can return to America, satisfied 
that you are in safe hands. You can go 
home from Paris — by that time, we trust, 
feeling better than you are feeling now !” 
“Bully !” commented Robert, for the 
first time in months the light of the old 
enthusiasm kindling in his eyes. And it 
was that look in the boy’s face which pre- 
vailed on Colonel Parkhurst to consent 
to the proposed arrangements, for in most 
circumstances his conservative tenden- 
cies would have counselled against such 
an early acceptance of M. DeMarcel as 
a guide for his grandson. But in all truth 
the Colonel was pining for Castle Hills. 
Moreover, the new friend had won his 
confidence more completely than any man 
he had met in some time. And when to 
this was added Robert’s evidently joyful 
anticipation of the trip in question, he 
found himself saying yes almost without 
a misgiving. So it was arranged in this 
way: Colonel Parkhurst was to take the 
afternoon train for Paris; and then take 
a boat home from Cherbourg; DeMarcel 
and Robert would catch the morrow’s 
morning train to Rome. From Italy they 
would go to Spain and then to France, 
ending up in Paris ; the Colonel went so 
far as to invite DeMarcel to visit them 
at Castle Hills if, when his business in 
Paris was concluded, he could arrange 
for a holiday. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Wherein Robert and DeMarcel Grow 
Better Acquainted 

Robert enjoyed the journey to Rome. 
DeMarcel was an interesting talker, he 
was widely traveled, and he exerted him- 
self to interest the boy in every way. In 
Rome, his business was completed much 
sooner that he had anticipated ; they spent 
two weeks sightseeing in Italy ; then they 
hastily toured Spain, and reached Paris 
in September. The trip developed the 
boy psychologically as well as physically. 
He became as gay as he had heretofore 
been sad ; his light-heartedness verged on 
the reckless. He suddenly realized the 
fact that he had reached manhood, and 
a certain egotism which had been attract- 
ive in the boy developed a rather charm- 
ing variety of effrontery in the man. He 
grew a moustache, because of which De- 
Marcel cheerfully guyed him ; he drank, 
he smoked cigarettes, he played, losing 
with an easy, good-nature that to him be- 
fitted the heir to a great fortune. 
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DeMarcel’s gravity and seeming aus- 
terity disappeared as the distance be- 
tween Colonel Parkhurst and them in- 
creased. He suddenly became young, 
hilarious, infinitely witty and ironic by 
turns. He spent carelessly, though it 
presently developed that his means for 
spending were more or less limited. The 
discovery that his friend was not in funds 
was Robert’s chance. Generous by nature, 
he now became lavish in a way. His al- 
lowance was ample for both their needs ; 
his grandfather had arranged for further 
remittances if necessary. DeMarcel’s 
“We can’t afford it, boy,” became Rob- 
ert’s opportunity for insisting very 
grandly that they could afford it ; where- 
upon they played high; laughed when 
they lost and laughed when they won; 
entertained when and how and where 
they pleased, and accepted invitations as 
the inclination seized them. DeMarcel 
had friends in Rome, in Florence, in Ma- 
drid, and he had still more friends — of 
every variety — in Paris. He was a series 
of continuous surprises to Robert, who 
learned nothing about his personal affairs 
beyond the facts that DeMarcel had given 
him in Switzerland. 

Of his mother Robert never spoke, nor 
of the mystery he had intended to at- 
tempt to solve. But DeMarcel, watch- 
ing him closely, knew that his reckless- 
ness was the result of a conviction that 
was gradually being born in upon him, 
the conviction that the woman whom he 
had called mother had lived with a bur- 
den of shame. For the boy who had 
possessed little knowledge of life until 
he had left America, was now living in the 
very heart of life. All around him he 
saw things to open his eyes ; all around 
him was evil, and the evil suggested pos- 
sibilities concerning his own case which 
must have at moments turned his soul 
sick with dread. 

Then one day he spoke to DeMarcel. 

“How long does it take for a man to go 
to the Devil?” 

DeMarcel laughed a trifle bitterly. “A 
man’s there with the wish,” he answered. 

“Oh, no,” the boy argued. “The Devil 
doesn’t win out so easily. I meant to travel 
fast, but I don’t seem to get there. I say, 
Florian, I’ve got to do one or two things 
— I’ve got to find that man or go home 
and tell my grandfather that I don’t be- 
lieve I am Robert Parkhurst.” 

“A rather sudden determination, is it 
not?” the other queried. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“You have, then, reached some con- 
clusion ?” 

“I have heard from Donazello !” 

“Ah!” De Marcel looked surprised. 

“Yes, yesterday in the Bois, a man 
passed me an envelope. It contained this 
note.” He handed DeMarcel a small 
sheet. 

To Robert Parkhurst, from Donazello 
Marco. 

“Papers containing an explanation of 
your birth are in my possession. They 
are yours for a consideration. Unless 
you take them I shall be forced to present 
them to Colonel Parkhurst, who will 
thereby learn that he has been harboring 
an imposter. The story also involves the 
good name of one whom you dearly loved. 
Communicate with me at the above ad- 
dress.” A number in an obscure street 
was given. 

DeMarcel handed back the paper. 


“Have you answered?” 

“Yes, I wrote demanding an interview. 
It was refused; but I am going to this 
address tonight, to pass over my pledge 
of five thousand dollars a year in exchange 
for a duplicate set of the papers. I tell 
you, Florian, it is preposterous ! He in- 
sinuates that I am not Robert Parkhurst, 
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origin illy sold at lull prices. Tneexact 
qualities for which full prices are paid 
today. Any new mounting you prefer. En- 
cased in a handsome gift box. And you can 
try to match it at full sixty per cent more. 

Diamond Banking 

A house over 60 years, and rated 
over a million dollars In the business of dia- _ 

mond banking:— lenilin*? money on high grade diamonds, 
watches, and other jewelry. When the money we . , 1 
lend is not repaid, we must sell the diamond*. AX' 

it 


Look These Over: 


1/2—8/32 kt. exact weight of fine blue-white, 
perfectly cut, genuine diamond. A maun fi- 
cently brilliant gem set in white gold too engagi 
ment ring. You can try to match at fully sixty 
per c mt more. Guaranteed Cash «CC 
Loan $45. Unpaid Loan Price 'PJJ 
A distinctly new cluster of large unpaid loan 
diamonJs set to give effect of solitaire of 
glittering bri iancy. New effect with 
platinum like top. Try to match at sixty 

lrlce e .^.“?f.!:..“. n .?.!i?.™.“ $43.50 

1—1/8, 8/64 kt. actual weight but larger In appear* 

ance on account of desirable spread make and sXooX 
well balanced proportion. A perfectly cut, nxSnX 
blue white fine quality stone in gentleman’s 14 
karat solid gold ring. Try to match at $400.00. 

Guaranteed Loan $200. Unpaid C99Q 

Many wonderful watch bargains are shown 
in our bulHlin. Here’s a2i-jeweied double 
roller, full-size Hamilton in a scrvicable 
case. Guaranteed good as new and to pass 
railroad inspection. Try to match Cl 7 QC 
at $37.00. Unpaid Loan Price 

Sent on Approval! 

We will be glad to send you, prepaid, on 

approval, and without obliga ion<,any*.t «*ur bar- 
gains for FREE EXAMINATION. See them for 
yourself —examine them before 
you decide to buy. Liberty 
Bonds accepted as cash. 

To Make Quick Sales 

We Offer Astonishing 

Bargains Savings of 60 per 
cent 0.1 our prices 

Hundreds of customers' letters 
testify that they have made 
this saving. Write for our bul- 
letin today. 

Send the Coupon! 

Hundreds of special bar- 



gains listed in this new bul- 
letin. Write for it today. Not 

i 'ust one quality of diamonds, 
mt all quali ies a-e sho-- n in 
this remarkable bulletin. Ycur * 

name and address on the / 
coupon is enough, but / 
write NOW. / 

Jo*. DeRoy & Sons 

Only Opp. Post Office 

5931 DeRoy Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. / 

Reference by * 
permission : / 

Farmers’ Depot* / IVaVlP 

it Nut. Bank, f 
Marine Nat. / 

Bank, any / 

Pittsburgh / 

Daily / . ,, 

News - / Address 

paper. / 

/ 


/ Jos. 

* DeRcy&?ons 
5931 DeReyEHs.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen : Pie"'-!? 

f send me, ahsoluiilv 
/ tree and prepaid, your 
new Barga.n B lletin ' 
diamonds, watches a , 
other jewelrv. It is dis- 
tinctly under?toed that I as- 
sume no obligation of any kind. 
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that my mother was not my mother, and 
that he can ruin my good name by a 
word. I’m going tonight for those pa- 
pers, and I’m going to take them to my 
grandfather unless I can find this Dona- 
zello first. If I find him I’ll kill him.” 

“Steady, boy, steady,” warned DeMar- 
cel. “Why not let me go in your stead? 
I’ll get the papers, and perhaps I’ll learn 
a thing or two about the man who pos- 
sesses them. You can kill him later on, 
men ami.” 

“But will they give them to you?” 

“I think so. We’ll try. Make out your 
pledge, and I’ll report progress at mid- 
night.” 

But DeMarcel did not come at mid- 
night, and Robert waited, wild with im- 
patience. At two in the morning a tele- 
gram came. 

“Have followed Donazello to Italy. 
Will write. DeMarcel.” 

Till morning Robert walked the floor; 
all next day he neither ate nor drank. By 
night he was haggard, worn out, de- 
spondent to the point of despair. Another 
six hours of waiting and sleep overtook 
him in his watch. When he awoke the 
letter was there. 

“Dear Boy, 

I have seen and talked with Dona- 
zello Marco. He has your pledge and 
I have the story. I have also a plan 
which will, I think, recommend itself 
to you as being a means of saving 
your inheritance and of withhold- 
ing from your grandfather facts which 
I fear might kill him. In main the 
story is this: Your father died without 

issue ; his wife brought a strange baby to 
Castle Hills. Donazello was her lover 
and came and went by way of the secret 
passage. She gave him much of her al- 
lowance until they quarreled. She had 
papers which Donazello wanted, but she 
kept them. Before she died he discovered 
their whereabouts, and after her death he 
stole them. He will not give up those pa- 
pers. He will retain them until Colonel 
Parkhurst’s death, when, for a lump sum, 
he will hand them over, and the incident 
will be closed. 

I will be in Paris by midday tomorrow. 

DeMarcel.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

Wherein DeMarcel and Robert Com- 
promise 

DeMarcel arrived just in time to rescue 
Robert from the worst debauch the boy 
had yet attempted. It was twelve hours 
before the mission to Donazello was even 
mentioned; when it was, Robert saw re- 
vealed for the first time a suggestion of 
the scoundrel that DeMarcel’s smooth 
and smiling countenance so admirably 
concealed. For the terms of the com- 
promise which DeMarcel proposed, as be- 
ing in keeping with the views of the mys- 
terious individual, Donazello Marco, were 
these: Robert was to preserve an ab- 

solute silence regarding Donazello, the 
secret chamber at Castle Hills, and the 
transaction in money when given because 
of the claims Donazello had made. Five 
thousand dollars a year were to be paid 
Donazello, to insure his keeping of the 
secret ; when Robert came into the estate, 
a final payment of one million dollars was 
to be made, which would give into Rob- 
ert’s hands all the documents appertain- 
ing to the matter, which Donazello might 
possess. Robert then would be safe. 


The penalty to be incurred by the boy 
should he attempt to break his agreement 
in any way, was to be the immediate re- 
vealment to Colonel Parkhurst of certain 
facts concerning the Parkhurst family, 
facts which would involve the Parkhursts 
in a scandal, the shame of which the Col- 
onel might well not survive. In this way, 
the best and the worst in the boy’s nature 
were appealed to at one and the same 
time. For whatever Robert’s faults, lack 
of love for the man he knew as grand- 
father was not one of them. He was 
honest in his desire to spare Colonel Park- 
hurst pain, though it must be confessed 
at the same time that the boy could not 
bear the thoughts of having himself found 
other than a Parkhurst and other than 
the grandson he was supposed to be. 
Moreover, he was by this time deeply in- 
volved in a financial way ; it would mean 
ruin to be cast off now, for he knew that 
Colonel Parkhurst would never forgive 
in a stranger those sins which in a grand- 
son were but reluctantly condoned. Only 
a few days ago, the Colonel had written, 
warning him against any further over- 
drawing of his allowance, and he was 
even now trying to keep himself and De- 
Marcel above water by utilizing to the 
full the credit his standing assured him. 

In the end, he became clay in DeMar- 
cel’s hands, ready to do both DeMarcel’s 
and Donazello’s bidding. He knew his 
act to be a crime, and in his heart he hated 
himself for it. More than that, he began 
to hate DeMarcel, if only because he was 
a partner in the deception being practiced. 

To go into detail concerning the doings 
of Robert and DeMarcel in the days that 
followed, would be to dwell unneces- 
sarily upon unpleasant facts. In his mad 
desire to rid himself of the responsibility 
that thinking incurred, Robert plunged 
into every kind of dissipation, gained a 
deserved but decidedly unsavory reputa- 
tion in Paris, and caused anxiety at Cas- 
tle Hills that must have been almost as 
great as if he had told the truth concern- 
ing his mystery. 

From friendship, the boy and DeMar- 
cel passed to a scarcely veiled enmity. 
On every conceivable occasion Robert es- 
caped the man’s company, and it must be 
said to DeMarcel’s credit, that the times 
Robert was away from him were far 
worse, in so far as demoralizing forces 
went, than the times he was with him. 
For it was no part of DeMarcel’s scheme, 
as it had developed since he went to Italy, 
that Robert should lose through reckless- 
ness what they had saved by careful 
scheming, and ever and again he coun- 
selled caution in ears that were deaf to 
every suggestion, no matter how deftly 
contrived. 

So the days went on, and from bad 
Robert went to worse. Fortunately for 


him, his grandfather was too far away to 
hear much of his doings, money matters 
alone giving him a definite clue as to 
the real condition of affairs. Then one 
day the truth was brought home to 
Colonel Parkhurst in a packet of bills that 
demanded immediate payment, and the 
bills made an end to the boy’s career in 
Paris. 

(To be continued in the November number of 
Photo-Play Journal.) 


m LffiTQ SUPERFLUOUS 
I rvl 1 11 HAIR REMOVER 


1 he Only Treatment 
That Will Remove Permanently All 

Superfluous Hair 

from the face or any part of the body without 
leaving a mark on the most delicate skin. No 
electric needle, burning caustics, or powders 
used. Originator and Sole Owner 

DR. MARGARET RUPPERT 

1112 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
Suites 70-72-73 Established 22 Yssri 

“MI -RITA” Gray 
Hair Rejuvenator 

— not a dye. 

“MI -RITA” Skin 
Rejuvenator re- 

moves wrinkles and all 
blemishes, eliminating 
double chins. 

All Other Toilet Requisites. Write for Booklet 
If your Druggist cannot supply, send direct to Office 



DIAMONDS 



^onCREDIT 


Our Great Special 

LOFTIS PERFECTION 
DIAMOND RING 

The most popular Solitaire. Each 
diamond is specially selected by 
our diamond experts, and is skil- 
fully mounted in our famous Lof- 
tis “Perfection" 14 karat solid gold 
6- prong ring, possessing every 
line of delicate grace and beauty. 


Ring Boi 


CC Down, and $2.50 a Month 
•Pd buys a $25 Ring. 

$10 Down, and j$5 a Month, 


$15 Down, and_$7.60 a Month, 


1 buys a $50 Ring. 


buys a $75 Ring. 

COO Down, and $10 a Month, 
4>4U buys a $100 Ring. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

There are over 2000 illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will be sent, all ship- 
ping charges prepaid. 

You see and examine the article 
right in your own hands. 

If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 

Our Catalog shows all the new watches 
— 15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guar- 
anteed by the factory and further guar- 
anteed by us. Watches that pass rail- 
road inspection as low as $2.50 a month. 

Every article in our Catalog is special- 
ly selected and priced direct to you with 
no middle-man’s profits to pay. 

The National Credit Jewelers 

Dept. E 314 108 N. State St.. Chicago, ill. 

I BROS & COl iiu STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


For Gifts 

All through the year 
there are gift occasions — 
such as weddings, an- 
niversaries, birthdays, 
parting gifts, and the 
Great Gitt Season now 
approaching. There is 
no need for you to make 
trifling presents in order 
to pay all cash. You can 
open a charge account 
with us and make hand- 
some, “worth - while” 
gifts with very little 
ready money. 




Big Money for You 


$25 to $73 a Week 


intc 
busine 
ofyourownw 
this great, newau 
mafic bowling gan 
Has taken the country 
storm. Great chancel £ 
money, quick profits. Cash rc 
In every day. No operating < 
ind out guick about this gn 
Send zor free book. 

Free Boole Wr , ite today for big free b< 

r CC nrxl special offer. Start w 

That's what you I utu ® “oney — pay for alleys from prof 

. ten-pinnet COMPAN' 

jnonejr^Jfou can. I 


■ vvmrnn 

Dept. 1857 Indiannpolis, India 
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10,000 


W E are makers of 
the silent drama— 
the players, authors, directors 
and producers of Paramount Pictures 
—10,000 strong: America’s foremost 
motion picture organization. The sum of 
our efforts is a Public Service of uplift, inspir- 
ation, entertainment. For you we weave 
wonderful stories — human, compelling, delightful. 
For you we act with the incentive that comes when 
making a record of great dramatic truths for all time to 
come. W e understand the responsibility that goes with the name — 



ife 


Paramount is organized to produce and maintain a standard of motion 
picture quality that attracts the best in the profession — that satisfies 
the highest class of audience. Ask your motion picture theatre to 
book Paramount stars. Send us coupon for sample copy of “ Picture 
Progress” — an interesting illustrated motion picture magazine. 

CpammountCfictures (frpomtion 

'“'FOUR F.IOHTV-FIVK ^ F TFTH AVE NI Tk'T/ FORTY-FIRST ST. 


NEW YORK 



Controlled by 

Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation 


ADOLPH ZUKOR 

President 


JESSE L. LASKY 

Vice- Pres. 

CECIL B. DE MILLE 

Dir, -Gen. 


Plea se Mail to Paramount Pictures Corporation 

Please send me a sample copy of your motion 
picture magazine, “ Picture Progress.” 

Name 


Address 


I 


My favorite motion picture theatre is- 

I 

Address 
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Neglected Plunder. 

The lady of many portable possessions was 
moving from town to the seashore for the sum- 
mer. A cab had been thought big enough to 
convey her and her property to the station, 
and the cabman sat there, passing from one 
stage of disgust to another still deeper, while 
his vehicle, inside and out, was piled high with 
a miscellaneous assortment of cherished be- 
longings. At last the task of loading came to 
an end. 

“Is that all?” inquired the cabman with polite 
incredulity. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The cabman looked surprised. 

“Seems a pity,” he ejaculated, “to leave the 
doorstep.” 


Suspicion Stammering. 

Male Customer — “Er, er — er, Um, Ah, Er — 
He— he.” 

Jeweler (to his assistant — “Bring that tray 
of engagement rings here, Henry.” 

Inspiration Not to Wed. 

Pearl White, the star of Pathe’s “The Fatal 
Ring,” receives many offers of marriage each 
week. The latest read as follows: 

“Dere madam I seen you in the movies and 
I loave you. I need a wife. I am a Lutherian 
5 foot six ins. tall. I got a farm 160 ackers 
and I mak mutch money. Thousand dolers 
maybe. I need a wife I think you would maybe 
be a good wife for a farmer Bimeby I get a 
auto maybe. You would only hev to cook for 
me and 2 hired mens. Im willing to tak a 
chanse if you are. Hoaping to get your anser 
this week maybe I am.” 

Miss White has not yet accepted. 

This is the Tune He Couldn’t Have. 

George Hill, the genius of the motion pic- 
ture, who, without the aid of an assistant, 
photographed every scene of Goldwyn Pic- 
tures’ production. “Polly of the Circus,” star- 
ring Mae Marsh, went for days with even less 
sleep than Thomas A. Edison demands. 

Something had to be devised to keep him 
awake as he turned his camera crank, and 
Studio Manager Kennedy hit upon a grapho-. 
phone. Fifty records were provided, mostly of 
the lively jazz band variety, and they were 
played continually as Hill worked. Once, to- 
wards the end, when almost starved for sleep, 
he was detected in an attempt to smuggle in 
a record of his own. This proved upon investi- 
gation to be that undying classic, “Please Go 
'Way and Let Me Sleep.” 

Hearing at Last. 

There was a terrible dynamite explosion 
near a small town. An old lady, hearing it, 
turned toward the door of her sitting room 
and said: 

“Come in, Bella.” 

When her servant entered the room she 

said: 

“Do you know, Bella, my hearing is evident- 
ly improving. I heard you knock at the door 
for the first time in twenty years.” 

He’s Some Mechanic. 

“Is it true that Jones prides himself on being 
a handy man about the house?” 

“I think it is. At any rate when his mother- 
in-law arrived yesterday, he made a bolt for 
the door.” 


Following the Textbook. 

A teacher asked her class to write an essay 
on London. She was surprised to read the fol- 
lowing in one attempt: 

“The people of London are noted for their 
stupidity.” 

The young author was asked how he got 
that idea. 

“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it says in the 
textbooks the population of London is very 
dense.” — New York Globe. 


Does It Do It? 

Does a Powder-Puff ? Does an Ocean-Wave? 
Does a Cigar-Butt? Does an Egg-Beat-er? 
Does a Hair-Cut? Does a Neck-Tie? 

Does a Side-Walk? Does a Letter-Carrier? 
Does a Cigar-Band? Does a Lamb-Chop? 
Does a Match-Box? Does a Potato-Peeler? 
Does a Napkin-Ring?Does a Horse-Shoer? 
Does a Lamp-Shade? Does a Pillow-Slip? 
Does a Head-Nurse? Does a Carpet-Sweeper? 
Does a Dish-Pan? Does an Automile-Tire? 
Does a Base-Bawl? Does a Diamond-Ring? 
Does a Lemon-Squedzer? 

More Like It. 

“Now they say they can weigh the con- 
science.” 

“By the ounce?” 

“I imagine by the scruple.” 


At the Word, Shoot. 

In this warm weather, motion picture fans 
and fannettes can derive some relief from the 
cooling thought that William Fox special fea- 
tures, starring Dustin Farnum, Virginia Pear- 
son, George Walsh, Miriam Cooper, Gladys 
Brockwell, June Caprice and Valeska Suratt, 
are released hebdomadally. 

If you don’t believe it, ask Webster. He 
Noahs! 


TOBookFREEHs 


Photoplay Ideas Bring $25 to $200 J 

You can cash in your “happy thoughts” and 
earn big money right in your own home in spare 
time. No previous experience necessary. Our 
easy home course turns out more successful 

scenario writers than all other schools together. 
Write now and get by return mall FREE Book, 
valuable information. Special Price and Prize Offer. 

Chicago Photoplaywright College, Ko» 278 T-2. Chirac, 




Mental Demons fi?EKSS 

Does a host of mental demons bar your path to success? Do you feel yourself in- 
capable to meet important situations ? Do you lack the power to make people recognize you — to 
make others see things your way — to compel people to listen to you ? Are you weak in a crisis ? 

Most men have tae brains and the ambition to do big things — but a weak person- 
ality a lack of self-confidence — timidness — poor vocabulary — unreliable memory — “stage fright” — 
hazy, unorganized ideas ineffective speech— are holding them back from the success they deserve. ^ 

Send the coupon below at once and let us tell you how 

you can drive these mental demons away forever — how you can occupy 
a place among men who do things — how you can learn to express your ideas 
forcefully and convincingly how you can acquire a powerful, magnetic person- 
ality— how yon can develop a strong dominating will— how you can become a 
powerful, public speaker. Our new scientific Course in 

Effective Public Speaking 

and lUental Development 

will quickly train you to speak forcefully and convincingly in public 

—talk before your club or lodge — sel 1 more goods 
address board meetings — train vour memory 

—propose and respond to toasts —enlarge yonr vocabulary 


RESULTS! 

‘‘Your Course is a most valuable train- 
ing to anyone w ho desires to be able to 
speak in public without embarrass- 
ment. ” 

— C. C. HOFFPAUIR, Att’y, Texas. 
“Not onlv has it enabl°d me to speak 
In public in a way that is most gratify- 
ing to me, but it has helped me in 
business as well ’ ’ 

— G. M. COSSITT, Banker, Illinois. 
“It has given me greater confidence 
in my own ability, a better memory, a 
more polished vocabulary, and a 
stronger personality. “ 

-W. L. WILDER, Mgr., Chicago. 
"Your Course is a splendid training 
for the salesman or Bales manager, 
and I heartilv recommend it." 

-O. F. BOURGEOIS. Pres. .Chicago. 
“ ' fascinating and practical training 
that overcomes one of the common 
weaknesses of business men— inability 
to express themselves.’’ 

-GUY H. SHEARER, Banker, Idaho. 
We have hund-eds of similar 
testimonials in our files from men 
in every walk of life. Send the 
Coupon today. You owe it io 
yourself to find out what this 
Course will do for you. 


—develop self-confidence and a 

winning personality _ 

—strengthen your ambition and —equip you with power to be 
willpower “ * - . .. 


—become a clear, accurate 
thinker 

—develop your power of con- 
centration, diligence and 
self-control 


themasterof any situation. 


-tell entertaining stories 
—make after-dinner speeches 
—converse effectively 
—write better letters 

n h i- s i£?!L r ™ t-r d Stmee is under the personal supervision and direction of 
• Pp. tt,son h-line. Dean of the Pubh: Speaking Department, Columbia College of Expres- 
sion, Chicago, one of the foremost authorities in the country on public speaking and mental 
development. You can now secure the personal instruction of this eminent authority right 
in your own home, by mail, in spare time. Hundreds have acquired a powerful address and 
a winning personality through his instruction. a 


Special Offer-Now 


Mail the coupon today 


Send the ✓ 
Coupon / 

for full particulars of the Special 


V 


Public Speaking 
Department 
American CojrecDondence 
School of Law — 161 a Man - 
^ U1 hattan Building, Chicago, III. 

Limited Offer we are now making. This unusual offer may be with- X out obligation full de ails of^your 
drawn at any time. We will also send you free, many interesting y h oi m 3 V7 £ ffec V ve Pub,ic Speaking 
facts and pointers that you should know about effective public S paSeuiarsVf your Sped ammitaT Offer 
speaking and men ta I development— information that you can use. Free S 
and no obligations of any kind. Don’t delay. Send the coupon now * 
while this offer lasts. 

Public Speaking Department / A 

American Correspondence School of Law / 

Chicago, Illinois ^ 


/ 


161A Manhattan Building 
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T HE difference between Quaker Tires and railroad tickets is that the 
tickets will not take you beyond the distance specified, while Quaker Tires, 


though adjusted on a 5000-mile basis, deliver thousands of excess miles. Records 
of 9000, 11,000 and 13,000 miles come to us from enthusiastic users everywhere. 
On request you will be sent fac-similes of the following and many other letters: 


“My last two Quakers were de- 
stroyed when my garage burned re- 
cently. Both of these tires had made 
11,227 miles and were in good condi- 
tion at the time of the fire.” 

“In regard to service on a pair of 
33x4 QuakerTires, which I purchased 
from you in the early part of last July, 
beg to advise that these casings have 
gone seven thousand (7000) miles to 
date and show but very little wear.” 

“We have placed Quaker Tires 
among our best customers and of the 
different sizes up to and including 
36 x 4!/2 we have casings that have 
been driven 4000 to 8000 miles and 
they are still giving service. We 
might say that none are completely 
worn out.” 


“We have just taken off a 37 x 5 
Quaker casing which has been run 
14,080 miles. Aside from tread being 
cut and torn, casing is in good con- 
dition.” 

“A customer has driven a set of 
33 x 4 Quaker Tires on a five-passen- 
ger car over 12,000 miles.” 

In records such as those quoted is 
found the reason why there was not 
a single Quaker Tire left in our fac- 
tory on the last day of March ; why 
dealers’ orders could not be filled ; 

Quaker City Rubber Co. 

Factories — Philadelphia 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 

182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 

Manufacturers of Belting, Packings, Valves, 
Steam Hose, Garden Hose, etc. 


why consumer demand could not be 
satisfied. And all that despite the fact 
that the Quaker plant was running 
to the limit of its increased capacity. 

But, now, you can get QuakerTires 
from any of our dealers because of 
a further increase in manufacturing 
facilities. 

Put one Quaker to the test against 
any three other makes of tires. Then 
you will surely equip all four wheels 
of your car with Quakers. 

If there is no dealer near you send 
direct to the Factory Sales Department. 
Your order will be filled at regular prices 
and charges prepaid within certain terri- 
tory. Anyhow, write for a copy of “5000 
Plus’’ — a snappy little booklet that tells 
things you ought to know about tires. 



Press of 

Philadelphia Printing and Publishing Co, 
Philadelphia. 



Finish This Story for Yourself - — 

The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. 44 Piggy” — you 

can imagine his kind — was waiting downstairs. He knew 
where champagne and music could be had. But that 
night she didn’t go. That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. 
But another night? 

O. HENRY 

tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that have en- 
deared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 150,000 
who have eagerly sought the beautiful volumes offered you here — from the stylist who sits among his 
books to the man on the street — this whole nation bows to O. Henry — and hails him with love and 
pride our greatest writer of stories. 

This is but one of the 274 stories in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, if you send the coupon. 


Jk 


To Those Who are Quick 



(6 Vol- 
umes) 


Given Away 


Never was there an oi^er like this. Not only do you get your 274 O. Henry 
stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume of the first edition, 
but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and poems and his long novel — 
without paying a cent. You get 18 volumes packed with love and hate 
and laughter — a big shelf full of handsome books. 

Send the Coupon and you will understand 
why O. Henry is hailed as “The American 
Kipling;” “The Y. M. C. A. Boccaccio;” 

‘Master of the Short Story;” “Creator of a 
New Literature;’’ “Discoverer of Ro- 
mance in New York’s Streets;” “The 
American de Maupassant;” “The 
Homer of the Tenderloin;” 

“Founder of a New Style;” 

‘America’s Greatest Story Tell- 
er >” “The 20th Century Har- 
oun-Al -Rashid who takes 
you to every corner of his 
Send me, on a P - W beloved Bagdad— New 
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